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A Study Outline 
FOR THE DECEMBER, 1933, ISSUE OF “CHILDHOOD EDUCATION” 


HELEN M. REYNOLDS AND CLARA P. REYNOLDS 


Director of Kindergarten and Primary Grades, and Director of Fine and Industrial 
Arts, Seattle, Washington 


S A preparation for the study of this 

issue, it is suggested that all study 

groups reread and discuss the chap- 
ters here listed from The Beginnings of Art 
in the Public Schools by Margaret E. 
Mathias, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Chapter I: The Problem—Developing abil- 
ity for self-expression, and for understand- 
ing the expressions of others. 

Chapter II: Art Experiences in Child Life 
Experiences enriched and interpreted in 
the field of the story, play, social relation- 
ships, and emotional contacts. 

Chapter III: The Steps in the Development 
of the Artistic Process—The stages of ma- 
nipulation, symbolic expression, and the 
growing desire for better control of tools 
in expressing ideas. 

Chapter XII: Art Appreciation— Limited to 
the child’s power to understand. 

Chapter XIII: Building the Art Curriculum 
—‘‘Expression becomes unfettered through 
a growing control over materials as well as 
through a growing responsiveness to feel- 
ing.”’ 





For the study of the articles in this issue, 
review the Study Outlines of January and 


April, 1933, in CottpHoop Epvucation, for 
discussion methods. Are problems involved 
similar to those noted in the article by Dr. 
Wiecking in the December issue? 

Procedures suggested for the utilization 
of the articles in the December issue. 


I. The Bibliography 


1. Plan in your group a survey of available 
sources of books listed—private or public 
or school libraries. 

Will a circulating book club of your own 

add to your resources? 

3. In several cities lending libraries provide 
‘“‘A Bookshelf for Mothers and Teachers.” 
Pamphlets are included. 

4. Annotated lists of recent magazine ar- 
ticles will add to facilities for study. 

5. Valuable mimeographed studies are avail- 
able through Industrial Arts Service, Inc. 

6. Check the A. C. E. list of valuable publi- 
cations—outside of back cover page of 
the September, 1933, issue of CHILDHOOD 
EpucatTion. Are you neglecting this source 
of help? 


Il. The Development of Child Art 


1. List steps in the development of child art 
described in the article on Professor 
Cizek’s contribution. 
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2. Compare with Chapter III, Beginnings of 
Art. 

3. Collect from children you know illustra- 
tions of these stages. 

4. Save for study and discussion the work of 

an individual child over a period of six 

years. 

Subject for discussion: What is the dis- 

tinctive contribution of Professor Cizek’s 

work in Vienna?—See bibliography. 


wr 


III. The Discussion Period with Young Chil- 


dren 


1. List the questions raised in the article on 
“Improving Children’s Work Through 
Discussion”’ with tentative solutions sug- 
gested. 

In what stage will discussion prove most 
helpful? Beginnings of Art Chapter III. 

2. Assign to each member of the study group 
the preparation of an analysis of each en- 
terprise described in the issue from the 
standpoint of “Discussion Values,” keep- 
ing in mind the listing of questions made 
under point 1. 

3. Arrange for observation of a group of 
children discussing their block building or 
paintings with a view to improvement of 
work. Base discussion on evidences of the 
presence of elements noted under point 1. 


IV. Enrichment of Experience for Teachers 
and Children 


1. What opportunities for cultural growth 
does your community offer? 

2. Can your study group undertake the 
preparation of a booklet on ‘‘Where To 
Go and What To See’? The American 
Childhood Education, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, prepared such a booklet. 

3. Have you considered the practicability 
of preparing a picture map of “Cultural 
Resources”’ within your city—Museums, 
Art Institutes, beautiful old churches, 
modern towers, new bridges, factories 
producing garden pottery? Each school 
may prepare such a list or map. Note the 
possibilities described in “Utilizing the 
Outlook’™ and in “Emphasis on Beauty 
at Hill Crest.” 

4. Can your group cooperate with Amer- 
icanization agencies or other groups in 
organizing an ‘Exhibition of the Arts 


1 This article will appear in the January number of Child- 
hood Educatian 


“J 


and Crafts of the Homelands” in appre- 

ciation of what we may learn from our 

neighbors from overseas? 

a. Are local museum opportunities uti- 
lized? Are trips to the local Art In- 
stitute or Museum so planned that all 
children may make such visits at the 
stage when experience makes such 
visits profitable? An analysis of the 
Social Studies program and the Art 
Appreciation course will furnish a 
clue to the type of exhibit most sig- 
nificant at various stages. A pamphlet 
listing such opportunities would be 
worthy of a year’s effort of your 
American Childhood Education. 

b. Are traveling exhibits available as in- 
troductions to masses of material, apt 
to be confusing to young children? 

ec. Discuss “The Visit to the Pioneer 
Kitchen” in the light of possibilities 
in your own city—loan exhibits, 
models made by the older children as 
the result of reading and story hours 
at your local library. 

Do we appreciate the opportunity for 

growth in actual Participation in Cre- 

ating Beauty of Environment? The 

“Emphasis on Beauty in the Hillside 

Program”’ is a challenge to the study of 

our own conditions. 

Is beauty in the Festival Seasons a defi- 

nite part of your planning? Note the 

variety of experiences described in ‘‘A 

Christmas Project.” 

a. Delight in beautifully illustrated books. 

b. Interest in winter festivals in many 
lands. 

ce. The beauty of song and story. 

d. An introduction to the gayety of 
rhythm. 

e. The Japanese shrine of beauty. 

f. The expression of the Christmas story 
by great artists. 

g. Theuse of color and design in the tree 
trimmings. 

h. The joy in sharing. 

Can you aid in providing for Courses in 

Handicraft, Color or Design which offer 

to the teacher enrichment, new sources 

of knowledge and culture? 

a. Miss Dobbs presents the need often 
felt by teachers inexperienced in the 
use of tools. Her suggestions are am- 
plified in her ‘‘First Steps in Art and 
Handwork.”’ 
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b. Organize a work shop course with an 
interested shop man in charge. A 
group organized last year to construct 
primitive musical instruments was a 
decided success. 

c. In one city’a student of the handi- 
crafts has organized a work center in 
which anyone may seek expert help 
in any craft. 

d. Art Institutes, Universities and Eve- 
ning Schools offer laboratory courses 
in Color and Design. 

e. Toy Making courses are being offered 
in schools in some cities to unem- 
ployed parents. 

9. Do we realize the possible enrichment of 
ideas through listening to stories or ex- 
tensive reading? 

a. List the ideas needed by the children 
in “‘Building a Viking Temple.” 

b. Do you know what “‘the wind’s eyes”’ 
are? Wouldn’t you like to have a copy 
of the bibliography used by this class? 
Consult such helps as those listed by 
Miss Hayden. 

10. Are classes for talented children pro- 
vided in your community? What chances 
for growth are open to children of special 
ability in your community? The Mu- 
seum at Oskhosh, Wisconsin, is one of 
many that are providing a Saturday 
morning Art class. What are the possi- 
bilities for your Association for Child- 
hood Education cooperating in such an 
enterprise? A study of the techniques 
used by Professor Cizek will suggest the 
possible person as leader of such a group. 

11. Are you interested in study in foreign 
lands with teachers of children, living in 
little villages close to the folk arts and 
the folk museums? Consult the represen- 
tative of the International School of Art— 
Helen B. Macmillan, Executive Secre- 
tary, 127 East 55th Street, New York 
City. The circular is a treasure in itself. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDY OUTLINE 


Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin: Studies in Living Art— 
American Childhood. Milton Bradley Com- 
pany—Issues of 1932-33. Achievements of 
living artists in painting children. Articles by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey accompany repro- 
ductions. 

Eaton, Allen H.: Immigrant Gifts to American 
Life—Russell Sage Foundation, New York 


—Describes exhibitions of the arts and 
crafts of the homelands. 

Eckford, Eugenia: Progressive Education— 
April 1933—Professor Cizek and His Art 
Class. 

Hollister, Antoinette B.: Progressive Education 

July, August, September 1926. Franz 
Cizek’s Contribution to the Teaching of Art. 

Hurlbutt, Frances C.: Sunset Magazine— 
December 1932, page 11. How to Make Della 
Robbia Wreaths. 

Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, Inc.: 519 
West 121ist, New York City. Studies, mate- 
rials, pictures, and books valuable in the 
carrying out of Industrial Art and Social 
Science studies. The book lists are worth the 
price of the catalogue, ten cents. 

International School of Art: Polish and Viennese 
studios—lithographs, post cards, papers. 
Address Helen B. Macmillan, Executive 
Secretary, 127 East 55th Street, New York 
City. Circulars charming examples of color 
and design. 

Junior Red Cross Magazine: December, 1925. 
—Christmas in Sweden, page 68. The Tale 
of the Three Kings, page 73. December 1927. 
—Reproduction of work from Professor 
Cizek’s class, page 68. A Christmas legend 
illustrated in color, Selma Lagerlof, page 64. 
A Christmas Play, Elsa Beskow, page 63. 
December, 1929—A Picture Book Town, 
Anna Milo Upjohn. Hildesheim, Germany, 
page 75. 

McCall, William A., Crabbs, Lelah M.: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series— 
No. 5, An Old English Christmas, Claire 
Zyve and staff of Fox Meadow school. This 
is one of sixty units for all grades. Write for 
annotated list. 

McPharlin, Paul: Exhibition of Puppets and 
Marionettes with a note on Puppetry in 
America—1933—Marshall Field and Com- 
pany, Chicago. Book section—A_builetin 
with an excellent bibliography, delightful il- 
lustrations. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, The, New York 
City: Christmas Suggestions—The Children’s 
Bulletin—The Festival of Roses; The Story of 
a Tapestry; Two Little Flax Plants; A Story 
of Old Lace. Photographs of Costume Dolls. 
Post cards—photographic reproductions of 
paintings, textiles, pottery and other mu- 
seum material. Photographs and color repro- 
ductions of paintings. 





(continued on page 164) 





NE of the outstanding aspects of the 
(—) New Education is the place that 

work, mere manual labor, the job, if 
you please is occupying in the scheme of 
learning. It is also one of the characteristics 
which makes our American education dif- 
ferent from much of the old world school- 
ing. Manual activities are reserved for the 
vocational training that comes later and 
schooling is a more cultural enterprise. But 
we are definitely outgrowing that age-old 
distinction between the activities of the 
mind as apart from the activities of the 
hand. The search for permanency and 
safety is passing from the abstract intan- 
gible values to those more sensual and con- 
crete. ‘‘In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt 
earn thy bread”’ was not a curse. It was the 
statement of an educational principle. It 
was the transaction by which the world was 
handed over to man then as it is handed 
over to a child now. It is the raw stuff of 
what there is to be. Man’s future and des- 
tiny were thus placed in his hands, 

The raw material of experience is the sig- 
nificant thing in the curriculum today 
knowing that in experience alone, lies the 
possibility of any education whatever for 
the little child, we select and safeguard this 
experience. Only as things about the child 
intrigue him to response, are his reactions 
and skills practiced. Only by countless repe- 
titions do behaviors become permanent. 
Personality and character itself are secure 
only when they have become permanent be- 
haviors. 

But the best environment with all its 
temptations to activity and many motives 
for action, tells but half the story. There is 
the vast, unfathomable depth of potential- 
ity in the little child himself. This poten- 
tiality, with its varying qualities gives color, 
uniqueness and distinction to every reac- 
tion the child makes to the elements of his 
environment. These reactions determine 





Fine and Industrial Arts in the Life of the Child | 


} 
; 


M. MapILENE VEVERKA 
Director, Elementary Course of Study Section, Los Angeles, California 


the direction and give the promise for the 
future. The relation between the child and 


his surroundings is such that he is com- | 


pelled to action whether he wills it or not. 
We say “‘compelled”’ advisedly, for a child 
can no more refrain from response than can 


a plant refuse to grow and unfold in the | 


sunshine or to shrivel and pale in the dark. 

Is it not true then that work is the essen- 
tial thing in childhood? Imitation, desire 
for something, needs, suggestions, social 
urge, experimentation, curiosity, manipula- 
tion of people and materials, whatever the 
drive, the child does something about 
everything. He acts not because he wants 
to act, but just because he does. Herein lies 
the real meaning of activity. 

This activity so spontaneous in a child, has 
created the world for and by him. It is the 
same activity prompted by more refined 
drives that is making the world more lovely 
and adequate or more cruel and hampering. 
Herein seems to lie the real meaning of edu- 
cation. It is the responsibility of early child 
education to select fields where activity 
may operate safely and profitably. By this 
argument we justify our modern activities 
program. We aim to capture the self ac- 
tivity of the individual, his uniqueness in 
the creative urge and use these to make his 
own life rich and the world more couth and 
interesting. In such a world he is in turn 
stimulated to new acts, to new and finer 
thinking and to finer feeling. Such acts and 
thoughts being brought to ever higher levels 
constitute growth. 

No individual, much less a little child, 
starts out on an enterprise because it 
promises him growth. He is sustained in 
effort only by the joy and satisfaction the 
experience brings. So our schools need to 
place in the hands of children more tools 
of joy and satisfaction on ever higher levels. 
To this end they must utilize more of the 
richness that lies in children themselves in 
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ART IN THE LIFE OF THE CHILD 


the teachers, in nature and the things about 
us. We are not suffering so much for want 
of information, not for want of material 
things. We need spiritual things more. So 
our children must see and create beauty 
even while making useful things. Lowly 
places, simple and humble things may hold 
great beauty. 

The school today is waging a heroic com- 
petition against the many things that bid 
for the child’s attention. Indeed the school 
must protect the child from the many im- 
pressions and stimulations that assail him 
on every side. The world about us is crying 
for attention from every side. Many of the 
achievements of art and science are de- 
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with scalping knife in the belt make it hard 
to substitute a simple crude toy. 

In a Mother Play the philosophy of 
which has not been lost by nearly a cen- 
tury, the understanding Froebel tried to 
warn us about ‘“Unripe Fruit.” A much 
later prophet, Montessori tried to show us 
that buttoning garments and lacing shoes 
was a proper educational activity for little 
children. These and many others have done 
much to interpret the kind of a world in 
which it is safe to grow little children. 

If given a chance, a child will create his 
own scheme. This scheme will be adequate. 
He sees possibilities in materials that our 
adult eyes will never detect. A shawl is a 


Kindergarten-Primary Fine and Industrial Arts Exhibit of Los Angeles, California 


The school exhibit today is reflecting very clearly the place and use of the Fine and Industrial Arts in a balanced 
program of activities. 


throned and used as devices to intrigue 
youth not in the directions of growth but in 
the directions of exploitation. Simple, ordi- 
nary, uncostly things are laid aside for the 
loud and bizarre. Many children are so 
schooled in the sensational, both in ma- 
terial and conduct, that it is difficult to 
shift their interest to the wholesome and 
fine things. Teaching is no simple thing. 
There are dolls that walk and talk, wooden 
ducks that quack, trains that run and 
whistle, airplanes that fly. Cow boy suits 
are equipped with revolvers, Indian suits 


cloud to protect the little chick from the 
sun. A wooden block is a loaf of bread car- 
ried gingerly because it is hot, just from the 
oven. A rhubarb leaf is a gorgeous sunshade 
protecting an Egyptian princess as she 
walks majestically down to the Nile. Art 
expression is not confined to paint and 
marble. Conduct and language can rise to a 
high level of creative self expression. When 
a child paints a row of purple trees with 
scarlet trunks, he is not photographing. He 
is creating something new which does not 
exist. For if it already existed, why make it. 
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He is further giving form and expression to be much color, lovely arrangement and 
his unique self. He does not know always charming shapes about so that these may 
what the result will be and may be as _ silently exert their influence on his task. 
surprised as we are when the results appear. Art expression is not limited to materials, 
Is he so different from the chemist who toils Conduct is susceptible to the same in- 
long hours in the laboratory and discovers fluences because it too is a creation. Are not 
some new compound or unearths an un-_ the antics of little children evidences of ex- 
known element? Soa child needs to get ac- perimenting with behavior? What funny 
quainted with materials and processes. He new words and phrases children make up. 
needs to try out his powers on something. They could not learn to talk if they did not 
He does not know what he can do until he play with language. Anything a child does 
has tried. So the Fine and Industrial Arts may become an art product if it is rich in 
field is one place for trying to realize the self expression, if it is unique, and if it is 
self. moving in the direction of recognized stand- 
Since the materials of play and experi- ards and principles. We have limited our- 
mentation need to be in plenty, they should — selves by our very terminology. Too much 
be large and inexpensive. Teachers are im- distinction between Fine Arts and Indus- 
patient of waste and so look for results. If — trial Arts is artificial and has no foundation 
selection begins too soon and experiment- in child psychology. 
ing is limited, forms may become fixed and In our Progressive schools today provi- 
standardized. Do you all recall the kinds of | sion for Fine and Industrial Arts experience 
houses we drew when we were little? What is made by the activities curriculum. Here 
of the people we drew? They were all much work and play situations are appropriate to 
alike and almost identical with those our the age and interest, yet tied up with the 
little mates drew. We had too little materi- great world of achievement and processes 
al. There was too limited a variety of media both remote and contemporary. These en- 
and both we and our teachers or parents be- _terprises draw upon many fields of knowl- 
came too early satisfied. Is this perhaps a edge and skill, all normally balanced and 
reason why we stopped so soon to draw and _ proportioned. No lesson can well be merely 
paint? The creative urge had met a wall. a Manual or Industrial or Fine Arts lesson. 
The toil side overshadowed the creative But all fields are called upon as needed and 
side of our products. Many parents and no more. Here the Fine and Industrial Arts 
teachers too become impatient when chil- come into their own. Too often one or the 
dren do not produce finished articles. Un- other of these has been distorted, empha- 
derstanding teachers hesitate to have sized out of proportion and without rela- 
children take their little creations home tion to need. Much time has been given to 
lest parents minimize the honest, but crude activities which could not be justified by 
product. The wise teacher or parent cher- what we know of childrens’ powers and 
ishes the long periods of experimenting. The needs. Applied as these activities now are 
many, many trials testify to the child’s per- to large purposeful undertakings neither 
sistance. She knows that the “wasting one nor the other aspect is distorted. 
time,” “fooling,” “doing nothing,” or ‘just The school exhibit today is reflecting very 
playing” may be the most productive mo- clearly the place and use of these arts in a 
ments of the day. Our children are too often balanced program of activities. It would 
interrupted to meet the exigencies of a_ be difficult to select just what is Fine Art 
schedule or program. We need to provide and what is the more plebian Industrial 
for opportunity for concentration that is Art. Indeed even other school subjects are 
not interrupted. We should make it easy fast losing their identity but all are entering 
for the child to stay with his job for long as the life of the child and his undertak- 
periods. Thus and not by constant change g ings call for them. Fine and Industrial Arts 
is he trained in concentration. There should§§Jare Applied Arts in the new sense. 
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Child Art in the Franz Cizek School in Vienna 


CLARA P. REYNOLDS 
Director, Fine and Industrial Arts, Seattle, Washington 


SERIES of four lectures was ar- 

ranged for a group of eight Americans 

studying in Vienna in November, 
1930. The lectures were illustrated with 
slides of the work of children in the free 
classes—the ages of the children ranging 
from six years to fifteen years. The follow- 
ing notes cover the first lecture. The trans- 
lation of Professor Cizek’s words was made 
quickly and freely which will account for 
the rather broken phrasing. Not all of the 
sketches made during the lecture could be 
reproduced but it is hoped that the few 
typical ones plus the description and the 
reader’s own knowledge of children’s draw- 
ings will make the thought sufficiently clear. 


Notes OF PROFESSOR CIZEK’s LECTURES 


This work from the children does not 
belong to academic art. It is their own art. 
The child has his own language and logic 
and it is right that he has his own art. 

Naturally, the child develops through 
what he sees and learns. You can see the 
different steps in his drawings—there are 
those who go slowly while others go quickly. 
Some children develop early; that is, carry 
over from child art to grown up art. 


Slide No. 1 

Even this smear shows what the little 
child of 2 years, 7 months, feels. He begins 
to follow the science of the pencil. He finds 
out symbols for the different objects in na- 
ture—he draws symbols, not the things 
themselves—signs for the things. The child 
creates signs like letters and writes his own 
ideas. 


Slide No. 2 
This child is the same age. He draws up. 
The figures grow. He creates a sign for the 
human figure. A study of this handwriting is 
very important. Teachers must study such 
writings. They open the deep feelings of the 
soul of the child. 


Slide No. 3 

This child is 3 years, 2 months. Now he has 
many figures and has trees and flowers as 
well. His first designs are simple, monumen- 
tal. Now they are more different—more de- 
tail. There are designs on the wall paper, in 
the dress. The child when he is born is one 
mass (monumental); as he grows he becomes 
divided into details, into many parts. The 
great artist comes back to the beginning as a 
child and is monumental, all one. 


Slide No. 4 
The work of a child of 3 years, 9 months. 
Here there are patterns on the dress—the 
steps of the child’s logic go deeper and deeper. 


Slide No. 6 
The work of a child of 5 years. Here the 
design is still more complicated, more detail 
in tree, house, figure. 


Slide No. 6 

The child is 8 years old. The child never 
thinks in an unright way. He thinks in a log- 
ical way. He draws out of his logical feeling. 

If grown people find mistakes—they are 
mistakes of their own feeling. The grown-up 
wants to see correct perspective. The child 
doesn’t see things that way. This drawing 
shows a square city block with houses on 
each side. 

There are houses standing seemingly up- 
side down. But it is logical so—each in its 
place about the square. The child does not 
draw what he sees but what he knows. He 
never designs the object in a twisted way. 

The fountain is round—that is clear. He 
has a straight line at the bottom—that too 
is clear. The bottom is on the ground and it 
is straight, so is the child logic. You will no- 
tice the confusion of lines in the water of the 
fountain. The child draws the forms he 
knows very clearly—the water he does not 
realize as yet, so it is indistinct. The child is 
confessing his feeling is not clear on water. 


Slide No. 7 
The work of a child 8 years old. This one 
shows streets, houses, horse and wagon. The 
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Sketches from slides used by Franz Cizek. 











THE FRANZ CIZEK SCHOOL IN VIENNA 


horse and wagon are one. In two cases in the 
same picture they are one To him the horse 
and wagon is a unit that moves. There is 
much more detail—gardens—different ones, 
trees, houses—more and more divisions. 
There are patterns in the trees. This is a 
Hungarian child’s painting. They have more 
temperament—are more alive than the Aus- 
trian child. 


Slide No. 8 
The work of a Jewish girl, 8 years old. It 
is typical of the Jewish child to repeat a type 
that he may decide upon—or the one he cre- 
ates first. Here you see this girl has a type for 
ships, trees, grass, shrubs, houses. A writing 
sign for each object. Other slides showed this 
same tendency to create types. The children 
write their designs in lines as in their writing. 
We see the relation between writing and 
drawing. 
Slide No. 9 
This is the work of a Hungarian child of 
8 years. It is a woolly sheep. The design is in 
lines. There is no wool on the middle portion 
inside the outer line. The child says, “The 
sheep has no wool inside her body.” There is 
absolute logic in children. The feet are in 
profile—one plane. The Egyptians designed 
in two planes only—side and front. Their 
work stands as a document to mankind. So 
the drawings of children are documents (rec- 
ords) of development. 


Slide No. 10 


This shows a family going up a mountain 
—the sun shines—they pass a river—the 
fish and the boy in a boat must also go up. 
There is a remarkable type for face here—in 
all the figures the same. The type of fish is 
also one sign. 

Slide No. 11 

A picture by a child 8 years old. There are 
two types of trees—perfectly logical. In the 
old ones the branches turn down—in the 
young ones they turn up to the sun. Again 
the lines of design are like writing. 

The problem was to draw heaven, earth 
and water. The child has drawn stars in the 
sky (heaven), the ground with trees, houses 
and animals (earth), and water with fishes. 


Slide No. 12 
By an 8-year-old. Here school is out—the 
children are in types again. The symbol of 
the school is a door. The children are placed 
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one over the other, not behind—this is typ- 
ical in the drawing of a young child. He 
wants to see the whole. He designs every 
thing close to but not covering. Here is a 
small lake. The children stand around the 
pool, watching the fisherman. All the fish are 
coming to the man. Here again are types for 
fish and children. 


Slide No. 13 

This one was in color, of ships, waves and 
sky. Now the child has types for his colors; 
the blue of the sky, the blue-green of the 
waves, the red of the ships. The child feels 
colors as types and joins them in harmony. 

Several slides shown were of animals in 
color. 

At first the child gives the rabbit and the 
elephant four feet, then later draws two. 
“The other two are behind,” he says. When 
very young they often draw five or six feet— 
they can’t count, so draw many feet. Here 
again is child logic. The steps of the art de- 
velopment of primitive nations are the same 
as in the child. 

A slide of a painting by an older child 
shows the beginning of the influence on the 
design—there is feeling for perspective in 
figures and desks. The children observe na- 
ture more definitely. 


After the discussion of the slides and 
several large paintings, Professor Cizek 
showed us how the children delight in ex- 
pressing themselves in other materials, such 
as metal etching, embroidery with wool, 
darning on net, applique in cloth and 
leather, goblin stitch in fine wool, wood 
carving and pottery. 

In plastic work, an interesting technique 
was shown. The natural clay gives a white 
background. A black coat of glaze is put 
over the whole. The pattern is dug out to 
the white clay, leaving a fine effect of dark 
and light. This is like serafetto in Italian 
tile work. 

We used the children’s equipment for 
painting. A rack with hinged top was used 
as an easel on large tables—three or four at 
a table. First trials were made on small 
pads, then on heavy wrapping paper pasted 
to wooden frames. 

Our first lesson was done with Japanese 
brushes using ink or paint in outline only. 
The problem was to paint the people at 
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Paintings by children aged 9 and 8 years and attending the Saturday Morning Free Art Class sponsored by the 
Music and Art Foundation, Seattle, Washington 
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This frieze five feet long was painted in calcimine by two children seven and eight years old in their school room. 
Its excellent quality won for them a place in the Saturday morning class for talented 
children, Seattle, Washington. 
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tables in a coffee house in the upper half 
of our paper and people going by below. 
At his suggestion we tried to feel ourselves 
six-year-olds, 

Tempera paints were prepared by the 
assistant in small white dishes—vermilion 
red, darker red, light green, dark green, 
yellow, gold yellow, orange, light brown, 
dark brown, and blue. 

The brush used for sketching was a small 
bristle one, making a wide outline. The 
paint for covering spaces was put on thickly 
to get full color. Larger brushes were used 
later on. 

The problem for the second lesson was a 
mountain, having a few houses and trees 
on the side, a large house and garden in the 
foreground and fields beyond. First the 
outlines were painted with the blue paint, 
thick outlines somewhat uneven and child- 
like (1 was only 6 years old!). One color 
after another was brought to us and then 
taken away. We could, however, return for 
a previous color at any time. This was to 
keep color from becoming mixed—to keep 
it fresh—to insure washing of brush for 
each new color—to keep color transparent. 
Children’s pictures done the previous Sat- 
urday were shown, quite like the French 
expressionists, Van Gogh and Cezanne. 

At the close all our pictures were placed 
in a row. (He has a special easel for this 
set up on a long table.) Some of the criti- 
cisms were: 


1. Good, has temperament, some white is 

left, full of life. 

2. Too precise, too correct for a child—good 

but needs more temperament—more feel- 

ing in line. 

Good—line not heavy enough. 

Good technique—composed well. 

. Good against a white background—should 
have left more white within the picture— 
interesting composition. 

6. Too well done—needs more temperament. 

(By temperament, Prof. Cizek meant 
more of self expressed with confidence, 
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fearlessness, joy.) 


7. Good, fearless, full of life—put self in. 


In the Seattle schools we have found 
much to help us in this study of Professor 
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Cizek’s work with young children. We un- 
derstand more fully what is meant by 
Child Art—that it is their own. By study- 
ing the child’s drawings we read something 
of the “deep feelings of the soul of the 
child” and can, therefore, more adequately 
guide him. However, in addition to this free 
expression as illustrated in the preceding 
translation, there is a body of subject 
matter—color, arrangement, lettering, con- 
struction, appreciations, that we believe 
should have certain points of emphasis in 
each grade. This means growth in mastering 
difficulties (of drawing, etc.) so that free 
expression may not be hampered. 

The walls of Professor Cizek’s classroom 
were lined with the work of his children, 
and there were cabinets filled with their 
sculpture, carving and handwork. 

Although there was no conscious environ- 
mental influence in the room—except the 
tremendous personality of the teacher and 
the inspiration of a large group working 
together on things they loved to do— 
still some critics have contended that there 
is a certain sameness of expression because 
the children have not been encouraged 
to see “how others have expressed them- 
selves.” 

Professor Cizek has dreams of a perfect 
school building set in the midst of a park 
including every sort of plant and animal. 
It would seem, therefore, that on the nature 
side at least he would have children observe 
beauty in form, line, and color, and so en- 
rich their art experiences. 

Even the very young child expresses his 
love of beauty in response to flowers, trees, 
sunshine, stars, moonlight, grass, insects, 
and birds. From these we would lead him 
to see the beautiful wherever it exists—in 
sculpture, painting, architecture, clothing, 
furniture, pottery—all the things we use 
in life, all life itself. 

The Japanese, sometimes in tiny verses 
and again in exquisite brush paintings, 
have given us this same thought of beauty 
in all of life with childlike simplicity, won- 
derment, and tenderness. 


(continued on page 152) 
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Children’s Work Improved through Discussion 


ANNA M. WIECKING 
Principal, Elementary School, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


ROBABLY no more universal human 
OF ndeoay exists than that of “talking 

things over’ with our fellows. The 
family; the neighborhood; business, civic, 
and social groups tend to hold councils 
when the need arises for direct communica- 
tion concerning some meaningful problem 
about which there may be doubt, confusion, 
or real and imagined differences of opinion. 
It is doubtful if there is any satisfactory 
substitute for this verbal give-and-take of 
ideas under the stimulus of the eye-to-eye 
relationship. Sometimes this exchange of 
opinion takes place in an informal (often 
haphazard) manner. Sometimes it becomes 
a sharp encounter, a protracted argument, 
or in rare cases physical combat. On the 
other hand, we have well-organized confer- 
ences among people who have learned to ad- 
just differing points of view in matters both 
practical and theoretical. Basically discus- 
sion has to do with felt need, and its out- 
comes are of real concern to the partici- 
pants. 

A truly vital discussion sets up a process 
of re-defining terms and re-aligning atti- 
tudes and convictions until greater clarity 
results, both in judging one’s own thinking 
and that of others. This clarification of 
thought is one of the important educational 
values in a discussion, since the mind has 
to stretch itself under the pressure of chal- 
lenge. The dictionary says that the word 
discussion comes from the Latin, and means 
“to take apart.’’ We do take our ideas apart 
but we also put them together again in 
terms of reconstruction. 

College instructors frequently complain 
of the passivity of students who are all too 
willing to take down lectures verbatim but 
who do not make this material sufficiently 
their own to express themselves in discus- 
sion. Live discussions are not common 
among civie groups, who are all too prone 
to let the politicians do their thinking. 


How much of this mental docility is due 
to early training factors we cannot say, but 
it is safe to guess that the average elemen- 
tary grade has too little really vital diseus- 
sion work of the kind that develops inde- 
pendent thinking and ability to take part 
in a well-ordered conference. There are 
many pseudo-discussions, in which the 
teacher goes through a general catechising, 
and, having gone through the motions of 
‘getting the reaction of the children,’’ pro- 
ceeds to set forth her dicta in summary 
fashion. Just as futile for child develop- 
ment ‘is the so-called discussion in which 
every suggestion of the children is treated 
with equal evaluation. Too much is done 
simply “‘ because the children suggested it,”’ 
rather than because the ideas are good. 
Discussion should be something more than 
mere expression. 

To achieve discussions in which there is 
the right amount of whole-hearted partici- 
pation by pupils and teacher, in which 
learning goes on through real exchange of 
ideas leading to further thinking and study, 
under the guidance of a teacher who keeps 
the many value-factors of the situation in 
mind—this is both a live adventure and a 
test of the art of teaching. Through well- 
planned and wisely-conducted discussion, 
the teacher establishes an atmosphere in 
which difficulties are discovered and cleared 
up, in which children learn to think criti- 
cally and speak adequately and with ease, in 
which individual differences become appar- 
ent and open to training, and in which rela- 
tionships between ideas are set up and 
knowledge is re-vamped into meaningful 
forms. In other words, the discussion is one 
of the most fruitful means of improving the 
work of the children. 

Although useful in all subjects, the disecus- 
sion is probably particularly well adapted 
to the improvement of work in industrial 
arts. Industrial arts problems are concrete; 
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they have to do with actual tangible ma- 
terials and objects; real processes and tech- 
niques can be seen, not just reported; the 
child can check his thinking in terms of his 
own product. Activities relating to indus- 
trial arts abound in opportunities to discuss 
plans, to criticize results, to suggest ways 
of improving work through revised tech- 
niques, and to raise problems for further 
study. 

Some examples may be cited of the typi- 
cal problems for discussion that arise out 
of industrial arts. Perhaps a first grade is 
going on an excursion to a farm. There are 
many details to be arranged, some of which 
the children may discuss with profit. How 
shall they get to the farm? What arrange- 
ments will need to be made with the farm- 
er, with parents? What clothing is most 
appropriate to wear to the farm;, what 
things must be taken along? What ques- 
tions should be asked of the farmer? How 
ean the children best cooperate with him 
while there? The results of discussing such 
matters as these prepare the children for 
greater cooperation with the teachers and 
for more intelligent observation during the 
excursion. 

A third grade is going to make Indian 
drums. What materials did the Indians 
have in their environment that were useful 
for this purpose? How did the Indians make 
their drums? What tools did they use? Not 
only should such a discussion help the child 
to face the Indian’s problem in terms of his 
environment, but it should raise questions 
of fact which the child should answer 
through reading in authentic sources. Thus 
discussion paves the way for true motiva- 
tion in reading. 

Again, a third grade may make candles 
in two different ways, then discuss the com- 
parative advantages to pioneer people of 
making their candles by the dipped and by 
the molded method. Comparisons are good 
discussion problems if opinions are sup- 
ported by reasons and are not merely a re- 
cital of likes and dislikes. 

A group may discuss an exhibit of things 
made by the children with the idea of sug- 
gesting improvements in the articles; or an 
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exhibit of foreign handicraft may provoke 
a discussion of the skills, techniques, and 
designs in such handicraft. 

Technical skills may be taught and im- 
proved by discussing the experimental 
demonstrations of different children. For 
example, two or three children in kinder- 
garten may demonstrate the best way to 
use a paint brush and house paint, when 
painting of clay or woodwork is to be done, 

We may readily grant the value of dis- 
cussion periods and may be willing to use 
them frequently, but the question of time 
allotments must enter in whenever we con- 
sider any educational procedure. How often 
can we afford discussion? Do we need to dis- 
cuss every question that arises? Since this 
is obviously impossible as well as undesir- 
able, what standards may we use in the 
selection of discussion problems? Undoubt- 
edly it is safe to say that the discussion 
type of lesson is superseding the old type 
of recitation. As a method of learning, we 
may in general justify the inclusion of much 
discussion in the elementary school. These 
questions may serve as criteria for judging 
the worth of discussion problems. Is the 
problem of value in life and appropriate in 
a school discussion? Is the problem genuine 
and important to the children? Is the prob- 
lem such that a discussion will benefit the 
children, that is, is it within the possibility 
of control or modification of their attitudes, 
habits, knowledge, or skills? 

Can the children decide whether a prob- 
lem is worthy of discussion? To a degree, 
but with younger children the teacher must 
evaluate. When a discussion arises spon- 
taneously, the teacher must decide whether 
it is tending in fruitful directions. Some- 
times a discussion that appears trivial at 
first turns out to have real value, while a 
carefully planned conference does not al- 
ways turns out to be valuable. When it is 
demonstrated that the discussion is not 
worthwhile, there should be no hesitancy 
on the part of the teacher about suggesting 
that it should give way to something more 
fruitful. When a discussion has been well 
planned, that is, as well as one can plan the 
probable responses of children, the teacher 
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has an opportunity to bring in many sup- 
plementary materials to enrich the discus- 
sion. Obviously, no one can foresee com- 
pletely how a discussion is going to turn 
out. The qualities of leadership of the 
teacher are fully tested when she is serving 
as a guide to children in discussion. 

Discussions may take place with the 
whole grade or group participating, or may 
be handled in smaller groups or committees 
of children. Sometimes the individual con- 
ference is the most satisfactory. Children 
may learn to lead some types of discussions 
themselves, and they often take great pride 
in setting up standards for leading. The de- 
cision as to which shall lead, teacher or 
child, is largely a matter of which can do 
the best for all concerned with the particu- 
lar problem in question. Certainly we do 
not need to ascribe to the child a maturity 
not yet reached, and should not exalt his 
contribution in such a way as to prevent 
adult guidance. On the other hand, discus- 
sions of necessity take time, and the teacher 
who hurries too much does not get the full 
value attending the growth of an idea. A 
chairman who crystallizes a discussion too 
soon reduces its possibilities for developing 
habits of good thinking. 

Probably the most important criterion 
for judging the success of a discussion is the 
amount of thoughtfulness shown by the 
children. Verbal response is one evidence of 
thinking, but the quality of the response is 
the real test. Some children think much and 
speak little, but when they speak they often 
have something that makes a definite con- 
tribution. The teacher that thinks only of the 
amount of talking a child does, may be pro- 
moting habits of superficial thinking or of 
mere attention-getting. The understandings 
of little children are often ahead of their 
ability to express in terms of language, 
hence the teacher must be sensitive to the 
needs of the child who has a good idea but 
who is inarticulate. Patient and sympa- 
thetic helpfulness at such times may mean 
everything to the language development of 
the child. The other extreme is the child 
who quickly says whatever comes into his 
head, in the hope of winning attention and 


approval. This child needs to taste the 
satisfaction of having contributed a “good 
idea”’ not just any idea. 

Even young children may begin to see 
that there is a difference between proof and 
opinion. Some third grade children came 
upon conflicting statements in two different 
books on Indian life. It was evident that 
one author or the other was mistaken in the 
fact in question. The class discussed the 
possibilities of errors in books, and began 
to do what they could to verify one of the 
two conflicting reports. They discovered 
that one of the authors was a real Indian 
himself, and that the other author was one 
who had not lived among the Indians or had 
any connection with an authentic museum. 
The children decided that probably the 
Indian was in the better position to speak 
with authority. 

“Ts it true?” and “How do we know it is 
true?” are two questions worth asking, al- 
though we cannot always answer with cer- 
tainty. In the case of kindergarten children, 
going to the dairy to actually see of what 
butter was made was better proof than 
imagining what was in butter without veri- 
fication. Making butter themselves was an- 
other experience that satisfied questions 
raised in a discussion of exploratory nature. 
Facts are needed to build upon. Discussions 
spun out of thin air are not economical in 
the field of infcrmational learning. Indeed 
such imaginings may lead to serious er- 
ror. 

The organization of a discussion is ex- 
ceedingly important, for mental develop- 
ment depends on the ability to see rela- 
tionships between ideas. A group of third 
grade children were having an exploratory 
lesson in preparation for a unit in local 
pioneer life. The question under discussion 
was, ‘‘What do we know about the pioneers 
of this city and what do we want to find 
out about them?” An avalanche of sugges- 
tions followed which brought together 
many ideas, but some organization of these 
ideas was necessary before an orderly at- 
tack on the unit could be made. The 
teacher led the children to see that many 
of the ideas she had put on the board at 
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their suggestion could be grouped under 
main headings, and that questions of greater 
significance could be formulated to cover 
some important understandings about the 
pioneers. Before the period was over the 
children, under guidance, had restated their 
questions in a well-formulated outline of 
comprehensive questions leading directly 
into their reading activities. 

The organization of ideas is stressed too, 
when the children are required to stick to 
the point of the discussion. Questions such 
as, ‘‘Are we talking about that now?,” and 
“What is the question we are discussing?,”’ 
remind children that the mind must focus 
itself. Frequent summarizing of points al- 
ready made is necessary, even with the 
younger children. 

Sometimes a teacher is very efficient in 
organizing a discussion and very well-in- 
formed about the facts and still fails dis- 
mally in conducting a real discussion be- 
cause she is unaware of the human factors 
involved and does not sense the individual 
differences that are present in the children. 
There is need for social intelligence and 
skill in establishing rapport between herself 
and the group, and between one child and 
every other. True discussion flourishes only 
in a warm, sympathetic, and tolerant, 
though honest atmosphere. The responses 
of the children must be received in a seri- 
ous, kindly manner, even if re-evaluation or 
even adverse criticism follows, as must 
often be the case. Poor responses should 
serve to indicate individual weaknesses, to 
be worked upon, rather than to bring out 
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ridicule, brusqueness, indifference and other 
treatment that will most certainly set up 
inhibitions of a serious sort. The emotional 
as well as intellectual aspects >f the discus- 
sion must be kept constantly in mind. The 
timid child needs to be encouraged to assert 
himself; the slow child must be made to 
feel that he, too, can make a contribution 
of worth; the over-conspicuous child must 
learn to take only his fair share of the time; 
and the indifferent child must be gradually 
drawn into the discussion through discover- 
ing what his interests are. All the children 
must feel that courteous, tolerant, and rea- 
sonable criticism is a thing to be welcomed, 
not feared. 

There is need for research in this field to 
discover techniques most useful in conduct- 
ing conferences, to discover what types of 
discussions are most needed at different age 
levels, and to find out strengths and weak- 
nesses in present procedures through analy- 
sis of recordings of actual discussions car- 
ried on in the classrooms. The Bureau of 
Educational Research, at the University of 
lowa, has devised apparatus that can be 
used to record every word spoken in a class- 
room. The records can be analyzed after- 
wards by research workers for many pur- 
poses. Already progress has been made in 
studying the language responses of children 
in a number of different ways. The record- 
ing of discussions would seem to afford in- 
valuable opportunities for studying the 
techniques of the teacher as well as the re- 
sponses of the children in a very important 
aspect of teaching. 


“In Japan children are taught from infancy to use their imagination, 
especially in the perception of hidden beauty. The poorest, unable to buy 
any work of human art, become independent of such extraneous aids by 
learning to recognize in the most commonplace of objects—a water-worn 
stone, a shadow on a wall, a fallen leaf—a beauty transcending the works 


of man.” 


Anonymous, Jmmigrant Gifts to American Life 


by Allen H. Eaton. 
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Principles and Procedures in Handwork Activities 


Evia Victoria Dosss 
Professor of Applied Arts, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


T THE close of the talk on children’s 
handwork a group of the clubwomen 
gathered around the table to examine 

the exhibit more closely. An ex-teacher re- 
marked, ‘“‘Of course, the problem is to do 
all this and the other too.”’ To which the 
speaker replied, ‘‘ No, the problem is to do 
the other through this.” 

This little dialogue touched the core of 
the question of educational procedure in the 
use of handwork as a school activity. From 
one viewpoint such work is merely recrea- 
tion of a constructive type to be used when 
real or regular subjects are laid aside. From 
the other viewpoint handwork is a vital 
means to an end,—the material through 
which children become acquainted with 
many fundamental facts in their natural 
setting and which furnishes stimulation and 
incentive to their creative impulses. With- 
out condemning the former it is unnecessary 
to offer arguments in support of the richer 
values of the latter point of view. 

Still other questions at once arise. Shall 
children’s handwork be definitely directed 
according to a progressive sequence of proc- 
esses or shall it follow the free spontaneous 
expression of creative impulses? What prin- 
ciple shall govern the selection of tools and 
materials? What emphasis shall be given to 
tool processes? Probably the answers to 
these questions, when found, will guide us 
into a middle pathway, in which the child’s 
creative impulses will be encouraged both 
by ample freedom of choice and by the con- 
scious mastery of the tools and materials 
with which he works, for we must come to 
realize that satisfaction in creative expres- 
sion can never rise higher than the tech- 
nical control of the tools of expression. 
These answers will also probably show us 
that while we must not hamper or thwart 
the child’s creative desires, neither must we 
assume that such desires are always present 
or always definite enough for expression 


without stimulation from without. Neither 
may we assume that the child’s impulses 
unguided will lead to beneficial develop- 
ment. Handwork activities wisely selected 
and directed may be expected to give to the 
worker: 


1. An intimate first-hand acquaintance with 
various materials and the most common 
tools. 

2. Growth in appreciation of processes of 
control. 

3. Stimulated imagination and initiative. 

4. Interest in purposes which will breed per- 
severance. 

5. Increasing ability to think through a 
process and see the end from the begin- 
ning. 

6. Growth in appreciation of pleasing rela- 
tionships in color, line and form. 

7. The joy of successful effort. 


Usable materials for handwork are al- 
ways available anywhere. Wood from 
empty boxes and crates, odds and ends of 
cloth, and paper cartons serve many pur- 
poses. Such materials tend to encourage 
resourcefulness and independent work at 
home. Irregular scraps from the carpenter 
shop suggest interesting toys. A neighbor- 
ing clay bank may furnish usable clay but 
the better commercial clay is inexpensive. 
Clay should always be included in the sup- 
ply of materials. 

Our emphasis upon creative expression 
demands a variety of materials through 
which to satisfy creative impulses. This de- 
mand finds many teachers unacquainted 
with essential procedures and tool proc- 
esses, particularly in the use of wood. 
Many present day courses offer the pro- 
spective teacher no experience with tools 
other than the haphazard procedures of 
undirected work. Many instances in proof 
of this situation would be comic were they 
not so tragic in view of bad habits to be 
unlearned later, needless waste of material, 
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and avoidable accidents. As an example, a 
certain kindergarten frequently borrowed 
from the wood shop, tools which the shop 
teacher knew they could not use properly. 
To prove it, he loaned them a plane from 
which he had removed the blade. The bor- 
rowers struggled with it for some time and 
returned it saying it was very dull—but 
they were quite unaware that the essential 
cutting part was missing. The shopman 
thought it a sad joke. The writer has seen 
two photographs showing activities of 
young children in which coping saws were 
being used for purposes for which they were 
never intended. Because a coping saw is 
small, unskilled teachers have imagined it 
well suited to small hands but this is far 
from true. 

The coping saw has a fine blade, intended 
for sawing out curves and angles in thin 
wood. It is constructed to be operated in 
a vertical position, with the wood lying flat 
and it cuts on the pull or downward stroke. 
When the coping saw is used in place of a 
cross-cut saw to saw off the end of a thick 
board, using a push stroke, the effect is to 
cause the light frame of the coping saw to 
bend. The blade then “‘buckles’”’ or bends 
and usually breaks. Even when such an ac- 
cident does not occur, the sawing process is 
much more difficult than need be and the 
work relatively poor. To many people a saw 
is only a saw. They do not know that 
saws are built for specific uses and work 
well only when properly used. Saw teeth 
are shaped and sharpened to cut the fibers 
of the wood most effectively according to 
the direction of the cut. 

A cross-cut saw is made to cut across the 
fibers and is used to saw across the board 
or at right angles to the fibers. The back- 
saw is also a cross-cut saw and has a thin 
blade stiffened by a strip of steel at the top. 
This is a good saw for young hands. A miter- 
box helps to guide the saw and produce a 
clean square edge. It sould be fastened 
firmly in a vise or clamped or nailed to a 
low table or box for children’s use. 

A rip-saw is made to cut lengthwise of the 
grain of the wood. Its teeth are a differ- 
ent shape and are sharpened at a different 
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angle. There is little need for a rip-saw in 
children’s work. It is better to provide wood 
in various widths and thicknesses and thus 
allow the child to select the piece best suited 
to his use, measure the length needed, and 
saw off with the cross-cut saw or back-saw. 
If smooth wood is provided no planing will 
be needed. 

The compass or keyhole saw has a narrow 
tapering blade and is useful for sawing out 
holes, such as windows in a box house. For 
this purpose there is needed also a brace and 
auger bit with which to bore holes in the 
piece to be cut out. The narrow point of 
the compass saw is inserted in the hole as 
a starting place for sawing. 

By following the suggestions given above 
in providing wood in short lengths of vari- 
ous widths and thicknesses, the wood-work- 
ing processes may be reduced to: 


1. Measuring one dimension and sawing off. 
2. Boring holes as needed. 
3. Nailing one piece to another. 


As far as possible thin boards should be 
nailed to thick boards. Nails may then “go 
crooked” without damage to the work. An 
assortment of nails should be provided and 
the child helped to select those which will 
not split his boards. 

Handwork serves its best educative pur- 


. pose as a medium of expression. To this end 


technical procedure is in large degree sub- 
ordinated to creative expression but it is 
also important that the worker shall not be 
obliged to bungle his work and become dis- 
gusted with his product for lack of helpful 
instruction in the use of tools, given at the 
time he most needs it. Free expression can 
be fully free only when the worker has full 
mastery of his material. 

The teacher should be familiar with the 
essential technics of the tools and materials 
to be used in order to establish good habits 
of procedure and guide toward fuller satis- 
faction in expression. This is as important 
in the educative process as is the proper se- 
quence of words in learning to read. 

Popular handwork activities include fur- 
nishings for play houses, library corners, 
and toy towns, costumes and properties for 


———— 
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PRINCIPLES IN HANDWORK ACTIVITIES 


dramatics, puppets and toys of all sorts. 
These offer endless possibilities and may 
range from the freest of creative expression 
to those which involve considerable use of 
technical procedure and require more defi- 
nite direction. 

Puppets in great variety may give oppor- 
tunity for creative effort and practice in de- 
sign and construction. 

Stick puppets may be either cardboard or 
rag-doll figures fastened to long sticks by 
means of which they may be displayed 
above a screen which conceals the operators 
as the puppets are moved about to act out 
the story. 

Finger puppets may be small figures hav- 
ing head, hands and feet, modeled from 
clay or soap, fastened into an empty gar- 
ment which conceals the hand of the opera- 
tor. 

String puppets may be very loose-jointed 
character dolls which are suspended on long 
threads attached to head, hands and feet 
and made to perform in most lifelike fash- 
ion by the skillful manipulation of the 
strings. 

Twig dolls have great possibilities for the 
imagination. First, in seeing the suggestions 
of the human figure in the twig and cutting 
away superfluous parts, second, in recogni- 
tion of the character—runner, dancer, 
skater, etc., suggested by the accidental 
shape of the twig, and finally in giving ex- 
pression to those ideas in the doll’s costume 
through the use of paper or cloth. 

Toys which do something have particular 
fascination. For the roly-poly type of bal- 
ancing toy the base may be any round box, 
a ribbon reel, spool or like object, weighted 
on the lower side. The weight may be peb- 
bles, sand, bullets, dress weights or a scrap 
of sheet lead fastened firmly below the cen- 
ter of the box. The figure should be cut 
from stiff paper. Tall, slender figures bal- 
ance most easily. In working out the project 
the pupil will discover several fundamental 
facts related to the physics of balance: 


1. The weight must be so placed that the fig- 
ure will stand erect when it comes to rest. 

2. The weight must be slightly heavier than 
the figure. 
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3. The weight must be heavier for very tall 
or broad figures. 


For those old enough to use the coping 
saw, the figure may be sawed from thin 
wood and balanced by a curved wire and 
weight. Again, the worker will discover: 


1. That the wire must be rigid in the wood. 
(This is made possible by beating the end 
of the wire to a thin wedge shape.) 

2. That the weight must be proportioned to 
the size and shape of the figure. 

3. That the weight must hang under the 
center of the figure dividing its weight 
equally. 


Seesaw toys are very simply constructed. 
The figures may be anything which sug- 
gests a tug of war—chickens pulling at the 
same worm, or eating from the same pan, 
men sawing a log, wrestlers, people or ani- 
mals in a race, ete. Each figure must be cut 
with a long pedestal which is tacked lightly, 
with a single tack to each of two parallel 
sticks. Operate with a push-pull motion. 

The doll swing is very simply constructed 
by nailing two upright sticks securely to a 
base board, broad enough to prevent tip- 
ping over, and nailing a cross bar at the 
top, from which to suspend a chair, made 
from stiff paper or the end of a small box. 

A similar frame with a movable cross bar 
may serve as a trapeze for Tumbling Tom. 
In this case the bar must have square 
corners in order to remain rigid when thrust 
through Tom’s hands. The bar must also 
be shorter than the space between the up- 
rights and have a slender nail driven part 
way into each end and extending far enough 
to rest on the tops of the uprights. Double 
pointed tacks are driven into the top of 
each upright to hold the cross bar in place. 
A small lead weight is suspended from the 
cross bar by a string. Tom is cut from light 
cardboard with back and legs almost at 
right angles to each other. He is placed on 
the bar by thrusting it through his hands, 
which are indicated as near as possible to 
the center of balance. The bar is rotated to 
wind up the weighted string. As the bar is 
released and the weight descends, Tom will 


(continued on page 164) 





The Emphasis on “Beauty” in the Hillside 
School Program 


JEANNETTE BARROWS 
Principal, Hillside School, Berkeley, California 


HE garden is the center of activity 
for enhancing the beauty of our 
school. Through the effort to create 
lovely effects in the garden, a keener sensi- 
tiveness to beauty has been awakened. 
This hes been fostered and as it developed, 








' 
' 


the inspiration of beautiful gardens all | 


about us, a school garden became a prime 
necessity. A broad, barren hillside topped 
by eucalypti stretching from the rear of the 
building to the street beyond, became our 
opportunity. This is “‘why the garden’’— 





The garden is the center of activity for enhancing the beauty of our school. 


has been applied to different parts of the 
building and grounds, and to a certain de- 
gree, it has permeated some phase of all of 
our activities. 

Far up the hillside facing the Golden 
Gate, the beautiful building stands near a 
cluster of graceful eucalyptus trees, with 
the Berkeley Hills rising in soft contours in 
the distance. With such a setting, and with 
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but “how the garden grew,’’ and the result 
measured in aesthetic training and charac- 


‘ter development is‘‘another story” and this 


is not the place for its telling; suffice it to 
say that ‘“‘grow it did,’’ and now, after 
seven years, it is a credit to the creative 
genius of children, and the faith, vision and 
leadership of capable, enthusiastic and ar- 
tistic teachers. 
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: Far up the hillside facing the Golden Gate the beautiful building stands near a cluster of graceful eucalyptus trees, with the 
Berkeley Hills rising in soft contours in the distance. 





The permanent planting, the walls, the 
terraces, the winding paths, the wayside 
seats, the sundial walk, the pools, fountains, 
and bird baths, the patio and the rockeries 
were developed with the idea of making a 
beautiful whole, with particular regard for 
lovely vistas, from the street and from our 
neighbors’ windows, as well as our own out- 
look. This work was all done by the chil- 
dren under the leadership of the teachers. 
Many of the special features were gifts by 
the classes or from individuals. The en- 
hancing of this permanent landscaping is 
done by means of flowering annuals so 
planted as to give masses of color harmoni- 
ously arranged against this background. 
These flowers are planted in such profusion 
that they are available for cutting and use 
inside the building throughout the year. 

Children are taught how to cut and ar- 
range flowers—instructions and demonstra- 
tions by the teachers and others are given 
in all the classrooms. Committees of chil- 
dren take charge of arranging flowers, un- 
der the supervision of the teachers, for the 
classrooms, library, auditorium, cafeteria, 


office, and the corridors. Contests are held 
in connection with the annual wild-flower 
exhibits and the best arrangements of 
flowers for different purposes, are given 
“honorable mention.” 

Fine gardens and flower shows are 
visited. Collections of pictures and draw- 
ings showing good planting in patios and 
gardens are made. These exhibits are placed 
in the front lobby and along the main cor- 
ridor. This corridor is wide and very long— 
its monotony is broken by small tables at 
classroom doors; benches, aquarium, flower- 
stands, screens for exhibits, a piano and a 
memorial fountain. The wall spaces are 
covered with celotex. Flat exhibits of art 
work are placed here. Great care is taken 
not to interfere with the few well chosen 
pictures, permanently hung on the wall. 
The exhibits usually consist of a few fine 
examples, arranged in an artistic fashion 
(entire class exhibits being reserved for 
class and conference rooms). Bowls of flow- 
ers carefully selected and arranged and sig- 
nificant art objects are often used as a part 
of such compositions. These exhibits beau- 
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tify the corridors for the school and public 
to enjoy, and they set a standard of fine 
work well arranged for all to emulate. 

The classroom, however, is where the 
genius of the teacher as a leader comes most 
fully into play. It is here that ideas are dis- 
cussed, plans made and executed, and 
standards of evaluation developed. As a 
result of all this, many beautiful and useful 
things have been added to our school- 
home. Though the classroom is primarily a 
work shop, it can be made a beautiful place 
in which to live and work: good arrange- 
ment of furniture, of flowers, plants, ete., 
careful selection and orderly handling of 
materials, well organized bulletin boards, 
decorative displays of work, and artistically 
arranged exhibits, make of the room a de- 
lightful place and help to develop in the 
mind of the child, a fine discrimination of 
values. 

The work of the classroom, however, as 
much, or more than the physical environ- 
ment, has to do with the development of 
the ‘awareness of beauty.’’ Alice Freeman 
Palmer once gave a “‘recipe for happiness’’ 
to a club of children whom she had gathered 
from the tenement district in New York. 
Among the various ingredients was “seeing 


something beautiful every day.’ At first 
thought it would seem that the quest for 
beauty in so drab a neighborhood would be 
fruitless. But the next day a little girl with 
beaming smile told of a sunbeam she had 
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seen dancing among her baby sister’s golden 
curls. In commenting on this, one of our 
teachers said, ‘‘I remember once seeing a 
most glorious sunset while crossing the San 
Francisco Bay on a ferry boat. The Golden 
Gate was aflame with color and the sky was 
shot through with gold and emerald, mauve 
and amethyst. To sit there and drink in the 
flood of color was a thrilling experience, but 
as I looked at the crowd of commuters on 
the boat, most of them seemed buried in 
the pages of the evening paper, unconscious 
of the shining glory about them. I realized 
as never before how much one who is not 
sensitive to beauty loses out of life. I de- 
cided then and there to give to my pupils 
definite training in ‘sensing beauty’ as Mrs. 
Palmer had done.” 
So now in the morning a few minutes are 
snatched from the busy day to encourage 
the children to tell of some beautiful thing 
each has seen. This list of lovely things was 
described during the week: 
1. Eucalyptus trees veiled in fog. 

. The opening of a tiny flower bud. 

. The grass sparkling with dew. 

4. Sunbeams breaking through a cloud of 
fog. 


A flock of tiny bush-tits. 


9 
3 


vt 


6. The sheen on the fur of a black cat. 

7. A speckled quail. 

8. A white cloud like a bird in a blue sky. 
9. Play of sunbeams on a yellow kitten’s 


fur. 
10. Moonlight on a lake. 


Committees of children take charge of arranging flowers and bulletins for the halls and auditorium. The bird bath with 


] 7 ] ] j rnihed whole 
sundial, pools, fountains, paths, walls, and plantings were developed to form one unified whole. 
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11. Sunset—gold, purple, green. 
12. Hawk flying against a misty sky. 

13. Rainbow in the spray of water as the 

child sprinkled the garden. 

14. A cobweb covered with diamond dew- 

drops. 

All will agree that such sharing of experi- 
ence enriches the lives of the children by 
making them aware of the beauty surround- 
ing them. Not only language and nature 
study, music and art contribute towards 
this development, but the social studies of- 
fer an even wider field. The variety of ma- 
terial brought in affords a basis for art ap- 
preciation, the discussion of the contribu- 
tions of other peoples leads to a better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of them. The 
efforts of the members of the class to worth- 
ily describe some beautiful object or to 
evaluate these contributions in an original 
way tends to stimulate the children to crea- 
tive work. This creative urge may be ex- 
pressed through constructive or dramatic 
effort, through painting of a picture, the 
writing of colorful prose, or the composing 
of original music or verse. 

Every school which follows this line of 
procedure will be astonished at the amount 
of originality the children will display in 
presenting their ideas to the group and in 
working them out for the enjoyment of all. 
This provides a valuable basis for develop- 
ing a fine appreciation of the individual ef- 
forts of the members of the group. 

Each year a united effort is made by the 
entire schvol, to express for the community, 
its growth along these lines through its va- 
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ried activities. Last year some of these offer- 
ings were: 


Manual Training and Household Economics 
exhibits. 

Programs of original plays. 

An historical pageant. 

A Christmas ceremonial—The Christmas 
story told by tableaus, costumed and ar- 
ranged after the great masterpieces of 
painting, and introduced by the singing of 
appropriate Christmas carols. 

Physical Education demonstrations. 

Programs of original poetry. 

A musie day. 

An exhibit of dolls of many nations. 

An exhibit of unusual toys. 


The annual Spring Pageant, combining 
many of these phases, was worked out in a 
creative way to emphasize: 


Beauty of speech and the singing voice. 

Beauty of rhythm and motion through the 
dance (most of the dances were original 
compositions). 

Beauty expressed by tableaus and scenes in 
which good composition and artistic cos- 
tuming were stressed. 


A satisfying theme, artistically produced 
thus made a beautiful whole. 

We all agree that the pursuit of beauty 
is not an end in itself. It is rather that, 
through a growing perception of beauty, 
and through the sharing in the creation of a 
beautiful environment, beauty shall come 
to dwell in the hearts and minds of the boys 
and girls and be more and more expressed 
in their daily living. 


Autumn Movement 


I cried over beautiful things knowing no beautiful thing lasts. 

The field of cornflower yellow is a scarf at the neck of the copper 
sunburned woman, the mother of the year, the taker of seeds. 

The northwest wind comes and the yellow is torn full of holes, new 
beautiful things come in the first spit of snow on the northwest 
wind, and the old things go, not one lasts. 


CARL SANDBURG 











A Christmas Project 


Hi_pA ANDERSON AND MartuHa E. SHERWOOD 
Classroom Teacher, Lincoln School, and Supervisor of Art, Spokane, Washington 


VER new and fascinating is the old 
E story of the origin and significance of 

Christmas. To the creative child of to- 
day it is the inspiration for most colorful, 
original, and joyous artistic expression. The 
media through which he creates and the 
variety of media at his disposal curb or re- 
lease, as the case may be, his imaginative 
and happy interpretation of the Christmas 
spirit. 

This special project shows how our pres- 
ent desire to provide worthy leisure time 
activities, to promote world fellowship, and 
to develop commendable character traits 
has been expressed in the art work of this 
third grade at Christmas time. 

Aside from the specific aims pertinent to 
this particular project, the teacher had the 
following general aims in mind: 


1. Each individual must participate in a va- 
riety of experiences and contribute in the 
ways best suited to his ability and pref- 
erence. 

2. Each child must be responsible for much 
constructive thinking, at the same time 
learning to cooperate in social activities. 

3. Children were to understand and appreci- 
ate changing social conditions. 

4. The creative powers of each individual 
were to be developed to the highest de- 
gree possible. 


To stimulate interest in the subject a few 
beautifully illustrated Christmas books 
were placed on the reading table. Each 
day similar books were brought from home 
and children who had none shared the pos- 
sessions of those more fortunate. Favorite 
books were The Christ Child (Maud and 
Miska Petersham), Bird’s Christmas Carol 
(Arthur Rackham), The Night Before Christ- 
mas (EK. MacKinstry). The love and appre- 
ciation for these beautiful books will lead 
to many happy hours spent in the company 
of book friends. 

Then one day the restful quiet atmos- 


phere of the starlit night and the lowly 
stable prevailed in the classroom as the soft 
musical voice of the teacher read excerpts 
from the text, as she showed pictures to the 
class or listened to personal contributions 
from the enthralled aftidience. And who 
knows how much the personality of the 
teacher, her grace and poise of mind and 
body, her sympathetic understanding, her 
appealing individualism, helped establish 
new standards for childhood’s tastes and 
aspirations? 

The story hour was followed by an illus- 
tration lesson, each child expressing his in- 
terpretation of the incident of the story 
that most appealed to him. The results were 
put up for class appreciation. Some of the 
comments were, ‘‘I like the color in Lor- 
raine’s picture’; ‘“‘John’s picture tells the 
story’’; ‘‘Mitsua has made the shepherds 
the largest and brightest part of his pic- 
ture.”’ 

Christmas records were played on the 
victrola and the Christmas Carols were 
sung during the music period. The children 
were told about the color organ that plays 
tones of color instead of tones of sound. 
The Chinese Dance by Tschaikowsky was 
played while the children closed their eyes 
and listened for color notes. Then they ex- 
pressed with water colors what the music 
might have looked like if played on the 
color organ. The mood of the music was ex- 
pressed in surprisingly varied and happy 
ways. 

The teacher then told the story of the en- 
tire Nutcracker Suite and as in the case of 
the books, records were brought from home 
for all to hear and enjoy. Radio programs 
were listened to and a pageant presented 
that was a coordination of art, music, 
drama, and dance. 

One of the most valuable outcomes of the 
language work was the sympathetic interest 
shown toward children of other lands. The 
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A CHRISTMAS PROJECT 


ways of celebrating Christmas, the cos- 

tumes, homes, and arts of Holland, China, 

and Japan were specially considered be- 
cause they were included in the geography 
and reading courses of study. 

Shrines of beauty in the Japanese man- 
ner were placed about the room. The clay 
figures were painted with Tempera, and 
pine branches and cones which are native 
to Spokane were used most effectively. The 
children, divided into three groups, worked 
out the following shrines which portrayed 
the character traits indicated: 

The Stable—show- 
ing the ability to 
make the best of 
things. 

The Wise 
sharing 
they had. 

The Shepherds— 
caring for the 
young and help- 
less. 


Men— 


what 


A few master- 
pieces in color 
were enjoyed, dis- 
cussed, and dra- 
matized. Among 
them were, Ma- 
donna of the Chair, 
Children of the 
Shell, Holy Night, 
Divine Shepherd, 
Be it Eve r SO 
Humble. 

A colorful frieze 
of cut paper was 
made for the 
blackboard that brought out the contrast 
between the first Christmas and Christmas 
in Spokane today. 

The spirit of giving and sharing was given 
tangible form through the making of toys 
and tree trimming. Here again books were a 
valuable background. Among the most help- 
ful were, Toys and Toy Makers (Tippett - 
Toys (illustrated by Trier), The Painted 
Pig (Morrow), Donke y John of Toy Valley. 





The reading table in the shadow of the Christmas tree was 
most popular throughout the entire project. 
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A collection of toys and favors made in 
foreign lands was exhibited and the Ameri- 
can made toys given special emphasis. Each 
child made toys for younger brothers or 
sisters and usable gifts for mother and 
father. The media used for construction in- 
cluded clay, plasticene, paper, pine cones, 
beads, strings, paint, wood, milk straws, 
yarn, felt. 

Articles were made at home following 
suggestions given in the art class and many 
clever and original ones were created by 
the children during their leisure hours. 
A partial _ list 
includes count- 
less tree orna- 
ments, wrapping 
paper place cards, 
toys,curtain pulls, 
and door stops. 

The little thea- 
tre that each third 
grade possesses 
was transformed 
into a toy shop 
that became the 
incentive for 
many compli- 
cated arithmetic 
problems as the 
child customers 
came to buy, sell, 
or window shop. 

Posters and 
signs necessitated 
the making of let- 
ters so measuring 
sticks were pro- 
vided and letters 
cut the size and shape to fill given space. 

A Christmas tree was brought to the 
room and decorated entirely by the artistic 
efforts of the children. On Christmas Eve 
the culmination of the project was the giv- 
ing of the tree to a family suggested by the 
Social Service Bureau. It was accompanied 
by the gifts made by the children and such 
donations of suitable food and clothing as 
they could afford to make. 














Children Visit a Museum Pioneer Cabin 


ETHEL BEHNCKE AND NILE J. BEHNCKE 
Director of Art, State Teachers College, and Director of Public Museum, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


HE phone rings. 
“Oshkosh Public Museum?” 


“Yes, I will gladly show the children 


the pioneer room.” 
“Wednesday at nine-thirty.”’ 


THE STORY 
“This was the home of the Millers, a Wis. 


consin pioneer family. Father, Mother, | 
John, Susan and Grandmother Miller came | 
in a covered wagon from some place in Vir. | 





Interior of a Pioneer Cabin, Public Museum, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


“How many?” 
“Thirty-four children, third grade.” 

At the appointed time the children met 
in the pioneer room before the open side of 
a log cabin. A few trees help to give the 
cabin a natural background. The children 
sat on the floor or on crude benches, eager 
to have the museum director tell his story 
of this early Wisconsin home. 
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ginia beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
‘“‘Oxen were used to pull their covered 
wagon. Mother, Grandmother and the chil- 


dren usually rode in the wagon. Father rode | 


a pony or walked. He sometimes rode ahead 
to find the trail or he and John took turns | 
herding the cow and a few sheep to keep 
them from straying far from the wagon. 
“After weeks of traveling they reached 
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Wisconsin and found a place to make their 
home. The cabin was built at the edge of 
the forest near a small stream. This stream 
supplied their water until Father could dig 
a well near the cabin. By using the yoke 
you see here Father or Mother could easi- 
ly carry two buckets of water at one time. 
Let me put this yoke on one of you larger 
boys to show the children just how it was 
used. 

“Father, Mother and John built the 
cabin of logs. They covered the roof with 
long strips of bark which they peeled from 
the trees. Then moss and clay were used to 
fill in the cracks. This, they did to keep out 
the winter wind and snow, and, during the 
summer, the heat.”’ 

‘‘Where did they get the glass for the 
windows?” asked one small boy. 

“The glass windows Father brought with 
him from his old home. The windows in 
many pioneer homes had no glass but were 
made of the skin of an animal scraped very 
clean and then oiled. The skin windows 
gave very little light on dark winter days. 
In the summer the windows were always 
open.”’ 

“ll bet it was hard to build that fire- 
place,’ suggested Bobby. 

“It was hard to build, for the stones had 
to be carried and lifted into place. It had 
to be built large enough for the cranes 
which you see with the kettles hanging from 
them. 

“The fireplace was probably used more 
than any other object in the cabin for 
Mother did all of the cooking over the open 
fire. She had no gas or electric stove.such as 
we have today. It was hard for Mother to 
bend over the open fire and sometimes the 
wind blew the smoke in her face. At the 
fireplace the meals were cooked—the meat 
was roasted on this spit and the vegetables 
were boiled in these large kettles. 

“Yes, it is true the fireplace was the 
center of the early family life, for around it 
the family gathered for heat and for light, 
to work and to play.”’ 

‘““Where did they get the rocks for the 
fireplace?” asked a child. 

‘Usually there were plenty of rocks near 
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the cabin. If not, they were hauled a short 
distance on a sled. 

“You will want to know what the Millers 
did around the fireplace on one winter eve- 
ning. 

‘‘ John sat on the floor before the fireplace 
cracking nuts while he named for Susan the 
animals he had seen during the day—two 
deer, six rabbits, many squirrels and one 
little black bear. 

‘““Mother sat beside the spinning wheel, 
spinning the wool into thread. Mother 
sometimes used the larger spinning wheel to 
spin the threads into yarn which she or 
Grandmother knit into warm woolen stock- 
ings for the family. On this night Grandma 
was not knitting but was braiding rags into 
long ropes which she rolled into balls to be 
sewed later into rugs for the floor. 

‘Father sat at one side of the fireplace 
carving a large wooden bowl. It had taken 
him many evenings to carve the bowls, 
spoons, and much of the furniture. Father 
even made that wooden churn, which 
(randmother used to make cream into but- 
ter by working the dasher up and down in 
this manner. 

“It was late, eight or eight-thirty, and 
time for bed. Mother took this long handled 
pan from the wall. What do you think she 
did with it?” 

‘Popped corn,” cried a little girl. 

‘No, it’s a bed warmer and this is the 
way she used it. Mother filled it with red 
coals from the fireplace. Then she went to 
the bed, which, as a rule, stood in one 
corner of the cabin. She lifted the covers 
and rubbed the pan between the blankets 
like this. The bed was soon warm for John 
and Grandmother. Another bed was warmed 
for Mother and Father. Susan had been 
asleep for the last hour in her cradle. Father 
went to the boot-jack and pulled off his 
heavy boots. Soon the family were in warm 
night clothes and asleep for the night, while 
outside the wind howled and piled the snow 
against the cabin. 

‘The family was up next morning at sun- 
rise. The house was warm for the fire was 
usually kept burning all night during the 
winter months. Mother soon had ready a 
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big breakfast of griddle cakes, meat and 
even fried potatoes. It was not long before 
the family was ready for a hard day’s 
work. 

“During the summer months when the 
weather was warm the fire was allowed to 
go out at night. But Mother knew how to 
start a fire. She made some fine shavings 
and took this little box from the mantle. 
It was a valuable little box to the Millers 
because it contained flint and a steel ring. 
Flint is very hard and with a piece of steel 
strikes fire in this manner. With a little 
blowing Mother soon had a fire in the dry 
kindling.”’ 

“Ts that a bird cage?’ asked Mary Ann, 
pointing to a boxlike thing hanging from 
the rafter under the ceiling. 

“No, this is a foot warmer. When going 
on a trip during the winter it was filled with 
coals and placed in the sleigh. Mother and 
the children warmed their feet by the heat 
of the coals. This little box kept Jack Frost 
from nipping their toes.” 

Another child asked, ‘‘ What is that thing 
with the long round pipes?” 

“That was Mother’s candle mold. Mother 
made the candles. First she melted the tal- 
low. If you don’t know what tallow is, ask 
someone at home. She then put a piece of 
string down through the center of each 
tube, fastening it onto this little metal bar 
at the top. The melted tallow was poured 
into the mold and when it was hard she 
lifted the metal bar and pulled the candles 
from the mold. 

“There are many small objects about the 
cabin which the Millers brought from their 
Virginia home—the dishes, cooking pots 
and pans, the clock, mirror, and double 
flatiron. Other very important objects 
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which they brought were Father’s gun and 
powder horn, and even this mold with which 
he made his small bullets of lead. 

“In the fall months Father often took 
his gun and powder horn from their wooden 
pegs over the mantle, threw them across his 
shoulder and went to the forest. He some- 
times brought home deer or bear which 
they smoked and stored in the attic for 
winter use. 

“You can see how the Millers needed 
every one of these things which they 
brought from Virginia. They used them 
either in the home or to help them in getting 
food for the winter.” 


RESULT OF THE VISIT 

After school and on vacation days the 
children returned to the Museum some- 
times bringing younger brothers and sisters 
or frequently their parents. They in turn 
told what they remembered of the life of 
the Millers. 

The fact that children will return again 
and again to the Museum is evidence of 
their great interest in real objects. Teachers 
and parents are beginning to appreciate the 
value of the Museum Educational Service. 
Museums, on the other hand, are trying to 
supply definite educational programs. 

Very often words and even pictures fail 
to convey the true characteristics of an ob- 
ject, its size, shape, color and the material 
of which it is made. More often it is from 
the object itself that complete information 
is gained and lasting impressions made. 
Therefore, books, pictures and real models 
should be used to supplement each other 
in teaching, and the Museum should be 
used to supply its part of the educational 
program. 


ou 


A wild little Horse of Magie 
Came cantering out of the sky, 
With bridle of silver, and into the saddle I mounted, 


To fly—and to fly. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 











The Building of the Viking Temple’ 


DOROTHEA JACKSON 


Third Grade Teacher, Elementary School, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


HE children were fascinated with the 
tales of how the Viking men worked 


and played during the long winter 


The next question was, What shall the 
construction be? The children asked them- 
selves these questions: Can it be made in 


months while at home with their families. a schoolroom? Can we get the materials 


They were particularly interested in how 


the great adventur- 
ers made tools and 
weapons, built ships, 
erected temples and 
constructed the va- 
rious types of dwell- 
ing places. They were 
interested, too, in 
comparing the work 
of Viking fathers of 
long ago with the 
work of Chicago fa- 
thers of today. The 
study made them re- 
spect the occupa- 
tions of these early 
Norsemen and want 
to recreate some of 
their handiwork. 
The first appeal 
was the making of 
shields. As they were 
soon finished the chil- 
dren began to dis- 
cuss other possible 
ventures into the 
realm of Viking 
workmanship. They 
considered the build- 
ing of the following: 
Valhalla, a feast hall, 
a temple, a Viking 
ship. The selection 
depended on whether 
they preferred inde- 


pendent committees working on several 
small constructions or cooperating commit- 
tees on one large construction. A vote de- 
cided in favor of a large construction. 
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The gods and important Viking men were modeled of clay, 
painted, and then shellacked. 


we enough 


information 
about it? After care- 
ful thought the tem- 
ple received all but 
four of the votes. 
Although the chil- 
dren believed that 
they had definite in- 
formation about a 
Viking temple, some 
of them discovered 
serious gaps when it 
was time to draw 
their plans. More 
troubled countenane- 
es were noted at the 
time when informa- 
tion was sought in 


the library. How- 
ever, with some help 
the missing facts 


were located and the 
plans were complet- 
ed. After a perusal 
of all plans the one 
containing the most 
accurate information 
was chosen by a com- 


mittee chosen for 
that purpose. 
The size of the 


temple had not been 
specified heretofore. 
Some concepts of 
measurement were 
established when the 


children took yardsticks and rulers to es- 
timate its size. Finally a plam three feet by 
four feet was drawn on the floor but a de- 
tailed survey of the furnishings to be in- 


* Appreciation is expressed to Jessie Todd for the art work, and ‘to Jessie Carter for the music. Pen and ink drawings of the 
nterior of the temple and the gods were drawn by Ann Van Nice{Gale 
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THE BUILDING OF THE VIKING TEMPLE 


cluded therein made it necessary to extend 
the length to five feet. 

The arrival of the boards for the con- 
struction of the framework of the temple 
aroused expectations and yearnings. Every- 
one was wishing that he might be the one to 
saw the lengths and nail them together over 
the chalk lines on the floor. Fortunately 
there were other ‘‘jobs’’ not far in the fu- 
ture equally attractive but they had to be 
brought into the present and distributed so 
that each child might have peace of mind 
before any of the processes of construction 
began. To accomplish this the children were 
asked to help make a list of everything 
which they thought the temple required. 
Their list was as follows: 
gods 
Viking men 
high seats 


framework 
wind’s eyes 
roof 


alcove benches 
doors tables 
fires walls 
altar hangings 


Forthwith the prospective workers were 
asked to select two or three items in the list 
which they wished to make. Committees 
were then organized and as a result every 
child could at least contemplate his part 
while the first timbers were being put into 
place. 

As soon as the framework committee had 
finished its labors the painting of posts be- 
gan. This took time as every child who so 
desired was given a chance to paint one 
side of a post and there were twenty four 
sides in all. It was surprising how many 
children painted at one time in such a small 
space. Some worked outside and others sat 
inside and hung their legs out until the 
structure looked as if it housed an army 
though in reality only a part of the group 
could be accommodated at a time. There- 
fore it was necessary for the other children 
to progress with their committee work while 
waiting their turns. 

Some work was done on the walls before 
they were attached to the framework. The 
wind’s eyes were cut; Richard and Edward 
measured each one so as to have the groups 
of holes identical if possible. Miriam and 
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Joan cut the door and the archway; pat- 
terns were made for them first so that the 
openings would be the right size and placed 
appropriately. 

Meanwhile Jimmy accomplished a feat in 
engineering when he made the portable roof 
either side of which raised up to permit the 
gaze of curious spectators. Afterwards the 
smoke hole was cut and the top surface 
covered with green paper to represent turf. 

The alcove progressed, though it pre- 
sented puzzling problems; Grace and John 
figured carefully to have the boards of the 
platform exactly the length of the room; the 
blocks supporting the platform had to be 
of uniform height; Jane’s steps were pro- 
portioned nicely even though she had only 
odd pieces of wood to use. 

Spare moments were used by individuals 
to design dragons for the corners of the 
temple. A challenge went forth to each 
child to delve deeply into the recesses of an 
unreal world for the most grotesque ani- 
mals were to be chosen. 

Properties for the interior were also 
made. The tables, benches and high seats 
were constructed of wood according to pic- 
tures and descriptions found in reference 
books. Christmas tree lights were wired to 
a long board and banked with rocks to 
make the fires. (The wiring was done by an 
adult.) Kate’s interest in color and design 
was evidenced in the creation of the altar 
and sacrificial bowl from three colors of 
plastilene. The hangings for the walls re- 
sembled Viking tapestries; unbleached mus- 
lin was transformed into costly fabrics by 
applying Viking motifs such as helmets, 
shields and ships with crayolas; the scheme 
of design was inspired by some old Swedish 
tapestries. The gods and important Viking 
men were modeled of clay, painted and 
then shellacked. The other Viking men were 
drawn on Manila paper and mounted on 
tagboard. 

At last the temple was in readiness. The 
interior posts were decorated, and the walls 
were nailed on snugly. The roof rested on 

its sturdy ridge pole. The alcove was ready 
to receive the gods and the altar. The Vik- 
ings were waiting to move in with all their 








furnishings when the children suddenly 
realized that the temple had no setting; not 
a tree nor a mountain nor a bit of sea were 
to be seen on any side. A conference period 
was called during which time it was de- 
cided to have a back drop designed to por- 
tray a Norseland scene. Wrapping paper 
and colored chalk were the materials to be 
used. 
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light which shone out through the wind 


Everyone helped to make the scenery. 
First of all each child drew a sketch to ex- 
press his ideas as to what should be in- 
cluded in the landscape. Jimmy's picture 
showed that he had the technique needed 
to combine the necessary features. Strips of 
paper were measured off and hung from the 
moulding. Jimmy then climbed up on an 
improvised scaffolding in the fashion of a 
mural painter and sketched in the outlines 
with chalk. As his results were approved 
by the group he became the superintendent 
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and forthwith organized crews of workers 
to fill in the picture with specified colors, 
Not more than four children worked at one 
time because the scaffolding teetered and 
tottered when peopled with too many pairs 
of feet. Truly the children resembled mon- 
keys for they hung from the moulding, 
stretched their arms out in all directions ag 
they moved from place to place. 


le proceeding came when the fires were lighted. The glow made the 
[ 


faces of the Vikings become lifelike. The furnishings even reflected a 


alr of realism and the gleams 





Jimmy was a competent superintendent. 
He changed the crews often so that every 
one had a chance to work. As he was al- 
ways fair he had the respect of the group. 
One day when the art teacher offered a sug- 
gestion in his absence she received the reply, 
‘We'll have to ask Jimmy.”’ 

The children were overjoyed when the 
last blade of grass had been painted on the 
scenery for it meant that the time for the 
assembling of parts had come. First the 
aleove was furnished; the hangings were 
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hung with precision, the gods were ar- 
ranged in a semi-circle, with the altar be- 
fore them, and the luck chip was tossed 
carelessly near the altar. Next, Dania feel- 
ing strangely like a giantess crawled into 
the feast hall through the archway to hang 
the tapestries and arrange the furniture. 
The Viking men were then lifted over the 
wall. As soon as they were settled in their 
respective places the board of unlighted 
fires was pushed down the center between 
the rows of tables. 

The greatest thrill of the whole proceed- 
ing came when the fires were lighted. The 
glow made the faces of the Vikings become 
lifelike. The furnishings even reflected an 
air of realism and the gleams of light which 
shone out through the wind’s eyes indicated 
that the temple was ready for the important 
ceremonies of Viking men. 

How proud the children were of their 
achievement: They dropped down on all 
fours to gaze through the doorway. Small 
groups congregated to peer through the 
wind’s eyes while they told and retold what 
they had made. One child said ‘‘I didn’t 
think we could make it that good, did you?”’ 

The temple builders wished to share 
their treasure with others. As Mother’s 
Day was near they were asked if they would 
like to have a tea for their mothers at which 
time they might have a program about the 
temple. Their replies were enthusiastic. 

Plans for the program were considered 
first. Every feature of the temple which 
the children thought deserved an explana- 
tion was written on the board. The items 
were then organized so as to have con- 
tinuity. Next, the children were given time 
to select the part of the program which 
they, as individuals, wished to present. 
Conflicts resulted, to be sure, but exchanges 
and adjustments were made unsolicited be- 
cause the possible difficulties in making 
assignments were talked over and under- 
stood before the selections were made; the 
thought of self had been eliminated and the 
emphasis had been placed upon the success 
of the program. 

As soon as the program was arranged a 
practise period was scheduled when an op- 


portunity was given each child to appear 
before the group and give his informal talk. 
During the period members of the audience 
were encouraged to give helpful suggestions 
as to the subject matter. 

There was much discussion about the 
food to serve. The final choice for the re- 
freshments included tea, cookies and candy. 
Some of the dishes for the service were pro- 
vided by the children. Dania offered a tea- 
pot which had belonged to one of her an- 
cestors. Jane wished to bring her own silver 
porridge dish for the candy, a pair of silver 
candlesticks, a tray, and the silver plates. 
The other dishes were obtained from the 
children’s lunch room. Jerry asked to bring 
the flowers for the tea table. 

The next part of the tea to be planned 
was the music which the mothers were to 
enjoy while they were sipping their tea. 
Some of the songs which had been learned 
during the year were selected during the 
music period. 

Every child wanted to help with the tea 
besides being on the program. To make this 
possible the following committees were 
organized: 


I. Arrangements 
A. Ordering the piano 
B. Ordering the chairs 
C. Asking Miss C— to play the music for 
the songs 


II. Reception Committee 
A. Greeting the guests 
B. Taking the wraps 
C. Seating the guests 


III. Setting the table 
A. Tablecloth 
B. Candles 
C. Flowers 
D. Cups and plates 
E. Teaspoons 
F. Tray 
G. Teapot 
H. Cookies 
I. Candy 
J. Sugar and cream 
K. Lemon 


IV. Serving the guests 
A. Napkins 
B. Tea 
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C. Sugar and cream 
D. Lemon 
E. Cookies 
F. Candy 


Invitations were issued in the form of 
letters. The facts to be included therein 
were written on the board so that the chil- 
dren might use the information as they 
wished. Some of them wrote long letters 
and some of them wrote short ones, some 
wrote in verse while others wrote in prose 
but all of the letters must have carried the 
necessary data for the mothers came despite 
the dripping weather. 

The day for the tea finally arrived and 
all preparations were complete. The sacred 
fires were burning in the temple, the extra 
chairs were arranged, the piano was in its 
place and the side table was laden with 
goodies. The members of the reception com- 
mittee were so anxious to receive their 
guests that they edged their way some dis- 
tance down the hall, each armed with a 
coat hanger. Most of the mothers arrived 
promptly but by the time they were seated 
it was five minutes past the hour, of two. 
At that moment who should come tiptoeing 
up to call attention to the time but Clara 
Ann who had been reprimanded repeatedly 
for being tardy mornings and noons! 

The program progressed with ease for the 
children had given it previously for the 
pleasure of the other third grade. 
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Explanation of the materials 
used in the temple 
The uses of the temple 


Edmund 


Richard 


Plans Barry 
Framework Harold 
Posts and beams Joan W. 
Walls Tom 
Wind’s eyes Jerry 
Roof John W. 
Smoke hole David 
Dragons Joan W. 
Doors. Joan S. 
Decorations for the door and 

steps. Jane 
Aleove Grace 
Gods and important men Dorothy 
Altar... Kate 


Luck Chip. 


Miriam 
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Floor. .. Sally 
Fires. . Bobby R. 
Benches. . Bobby 8. 
Tables .. Edmund 
Tapestries. . * . Edward 
Men and high seats. . . Aubrey 
Scenery .James B. 


Announcers—John M. and Clara Ann 


At the conclusion of the program it was 
necessary to set the table before the guests 
as the table had been in use. Aubrey and 
Miriam who had charge of the cloth were 
so insistent about getting it on evenly that 
they got down on their hands and knees to 
survey the distance from the floor to each 
corner. Tom worked out a “‘ W”’ pattern for 
the teaspoons and one of the mothers re- 
marked that she had never seen spoons 
arranged with such care. The committee 
had set the table earlier in the day and 
knew exactly what they were to do. 

When it was time for Jimmy to seat his 
mother at the tea table to pour he asked if 
he might tell the guests why she had been 
given this honor. He explained that after 
each mother’s name had been dropped into 
Grace’s hat his mother’s name was the 
first one to be drawn out; three other names 
were drawn in the event that she might not 
be present. 

The serving committee took care of the 
needs of Jimmy’s mother. One child, realiz- 
ing that the handle of the hot water pitcher 
was hot gave her a linen napkin. Two other 
children supplied cups and plates and ar- 
ranged them in an orderly way on the table. 
Barry refilled the tea pot when it was 
empty. The earnestness of the children was 
evident in the way the bearers of the sugar 
and cream, lemon, cookies and candy fol- 
lowed intently behind the child who passed 
the cups of tea. At times the sugar and 
cream teetered perilously and the cookies 
slid from side to side on the plate but the 
afternoon passed without a single fatality. 

The mothers told their hosts and hostes- 
ses that it was the most enjoyable tea that 
they had ever attended. The day, too, was 
one of supreme happiness for the chil- 
dren. In talking it over afterwards they 
were sure that it was the best time they 
had had all year. 
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The Kindergarten and the Machine Age 


JuLIA WADE ABBOT 


Director, Kindergarten Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


WHOLESOME environment is essential in the development of children. As the 

creation of the machine has proceeded with increased momentum, thousands of 

families have moved into the city areas carrying the children with them. Green 
fields and growing things are theirs no longer, and they are forced into a cramped and 
mechanized existence. The automobile, that modern Juggernaut, takes its daily toll of 
young lives. David Starr Jordan once said, “This is not a good world for babies to be 
born in.” The world has changed but babies continue to be born with the same funda- 
mental needs. Air, sunshine, play spaces; sand, dirt and water; grass, trees and flowers; 
play life with other young creatures, are essential conditions for growth. 

The kindergarten was created to meet these needs of young children. Planted in the 
heart of city slums it was a garden in an arid spot. Today it is serving thousands of chil- 
dren, providing a place where they can grow normally and happily in a child world. The 
kindergarten is a place where the children are safe. The orderly regime gives opportunity 
for vigorous play in the out-of-doors, alternating with periods of repose. Here are toys 
that delight the heart of a child, raw materials with which to experiment, plants and ani- 
mals to be cared for. Picture, song, and story, quicken the sense of beauty. Joyful com- 
panionship with other children gives meaning to the widening boundaries of life. 

In the young child’s development, play is the medium in which learning takes place. 
The machine age is inimical to the spirit of play. Mechanical toys, the radio and movies, 
are producing over-sophistication in the character of the modern child. There is a vast 
difference between “‘playing”’ and being ‘“‘played upon,” the difference between an active 
and a passive role in the drama of living. The child’s natural curiosity, his strong impulse 
to experiment and explore, his hunger for sound and color, need satisfaction today as 
never before. These impulses are the wellsprings of invention and creativity and are com- 
mon to all children. The kindergarten has a great mission for children living in the crowded 
areas of our large cities, but in this machine age, it is meeting the needs of children in 
every kind of environment and is recognized as an essential part of every progressive 
school system. 


The Great Lover 


These I have loved: 
White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
tinged with blue lines; and feathery, faery dust; 
Wet roofs, beneath the lamplight; the strong crust 
Of friendly bread; and many-tasting food; 
Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood; 
And radiant raindrops couching in cool flowers; 
And flowers themselves, that sway through sunny hours, 
Dreaming of moths that drink them under the moon;... 


RUPERT BROOKE 
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F PRIME importance to the pro- 
() gressive teacher is the judicious selec- 

tion of books for her professional 
library. To these books she looks for in- 
spiration and information and for definite 
aid to her continued growth and develop- 
ment. In making the initial selection she 
will naturally consider a variety of interests 
within the field. 

The following bibliography includes many 
of the new books together with some of 
the older ones which teachers are finding 
most helpful in developing young children 
through different phases of Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts education. Some of these books 
are included for their contribution to a 
clearer understanding of the philosophy 
underlying the teaching of art, others for 
helpful suggestions in selection of material 
and equipment; some for methods of teach- 
ing and others for their wealth of subject 
matter. Of supreme importance are those 
books which give the teacher a broader out- 
look and contribute to her personal de- 
velopment. 

It should be kept in mind that some 
books are of more permanent value than 
others and that this year the teacher may 
have outgrown certain books which proved 
of inspiration and assistance last year. One’s 
library as well as one’s mind should be kept 
well pruned. 

This bibliography will be of assistance 
: to teachers in helping them to select a well 
balanced list of books. No books on general 
education have been included as it is taken 
for granted that an understanding of the 
philosophy and methods of general educa- 
tion is the foundation of all good teaching’ 
and that such books are the background 
of the teacher’s professional library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. Art Education 
Boas, Beuue. Art in the School. Doubleday 
Page and Company, 1924. $3.00. 
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Bibliography 


ESTELLE 
Director of Art, D 


HAYDEN 
es Moines, Iowa 
This book presents the policies and practice 


for art education as carried out in the Horace 
Mann school of Teachers College, Columbia 


University. It is well illustrated with repro- 


ductions of children’s work and contains many 
helpful suggestions. 


BonsER, FREDERICK G., AND MossMan, Lots 
Correy. Industrial Arts for the Elementary 
School. The Maemillan Company, 1923, 
$2.40. 

Much subject matter and many suggestions 
are included for the introduction of concrete 
materials into the work of the elementary 
schools. Invaluable to elementary teachers as 
an exposition of principles underlying the or- 
ganization and teaching of the industrial arts 
together with applications of these principles 
to children’s activities. 


Doses, Evia Victoria. First Steps in Art and 
Handwork. The Maemillan Company, 1932, 
$2.00. 

Rich in suggestion for the use of everyday 
materials in thoughtful ways. 


HARTMAN, GERTRUDE, AND Step yey, Kxv. 
Creative Expression. John Day Company. 
$5.00. 

This book which is delightfully inspirational 
consists of the following articles originally pub- 
lished in Progressive Education: Creative Ex- 
pression Through Art, Creative Expression 
Through Music, Creative Expression Through 
Literature, Creative Expression Through Dra- 
matics. The illustrations, many of which are in 
color, include the work of children as well as 
photographs of children at work in progressive 
schools. 


Maruias, Marcaret I. The Beginnings of 
Art in the Public Schools. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1924. $1.25. 

One of a series on childhood education. This 
book is an important contribution in its analy- 
sis of the art experiences of young children and 
a commentary on the steps taken in their de- 
velopment. It is illustrated and contains much 
helpful material. 


Matuias, MarGaret E. Art in the Elementary 
School. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. $2.50. 
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This builds upon the ‘‘Beginnings of Art”’ and 
is full of excellent suggestions for the teacher. 


Matuias, MarGcareT E. The Teaching of Art. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. $3.00. 
Invaluable to teachers and students prepar- 

ing to teach. This book gives a broad interpre- 

tation of the teaching of art, particularly in its 
relation to other subjects. 


PELICAN, ALFRED. The Art of the Child. Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1931. $3.00. 
An illustrated outline showing interesting 
examples of work done by children in the Mil- 
waukee public schools. 


TANNAHILL, SALLty B. Fine Arts for Public 
Schools and Administrators. Teachers Col- 
lege Press, 1932. $1.50. 

A discussion of the meaning and place of art 
in the public schools. This book contains an 
interesting comparison of the modern method 
of teaching art with the old method. It has 
many excellent suggestions. 


Topp ano Gate. The Enjoyment and Use of 
Art in the Elementary School. University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. $1.50. 

This offers stimulating suggestions, espe- 
cially for schools in which there is ample equip- 
ment. 

Wieckinc, ANNA M. Education Through 
Manual Activities. Ginn and Company, 1928. 
A discussion of materials, tools, techniques 

and purposes; the relation of handwork to sub- 

ject matter and a discussion of the administra- 
tion of handwork activities. 


WISELTIER, JOSEPH, State Supervisor of Art 
Education, Connecticut. A Program of Art 
Education for Connecticut. Finlay Press, 
Hartford, Conn., 1933. 

This book, a cooperative enterprise, carried 
out by a committee of teachers and specialists 
working under Mr. Wiseltier, is not a course of 
study, but a “guide for building new courses 
or evaluating old ones.’’ Primary teachers will 
be especially interested in the suggested ap- 
proach for ‘‘Discussions and Experiences in 
Judgment.”’ 


II. Records of Work Showing Art Activities 


Huaues, Avan W. Carrying the Mail. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933. $2.25. 

A record of a unit of work carried out by 
children of the second grade in the Lincoln 

School of Teachers College. 
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KEELOR, KATHERINE, AND SwEET, MAYME. 
Indian Life and the Dutch Settlement. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. $2.25. 

A unit of work carried out at Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, centering around the early 
history of New Amsterdam. 


Lemos, Pepro J. (Editor). The School Arts 
Magazine. The Davis Press, Worcester, 
Mass. $3.00 a year. 

Each number of this monthly magazine de- 
voted to art for the grades and high school is 
always full of inspiration with its many ex- 
amples of actual work submitted by teachers 
and supervisors from all over the United 
States and also source material gathered from 
everywhere. Special numbers such as_ the 
American Art number for September, 1933, 
and the Century of Progress number for Oc- 
tober, 1933, contain practical and stimulating 
material for every grade. 


PorTER, MartTHa Peck. The Teacher in the 
New School. World Book Company, 1931. 
$2.00. 

A helpful book for teachers in giving a better 
understanding of principles underlying all 
teaching and a clearer vision of the function of 
activity in child development. 

Staff of the elementary division of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College.: Curriculum 
Making in an Elementary School. Ginn and 
Company. $1.80. 

A compilation of classroom experiences in 
the Lincoln School. The art work and its rela- 
tion to the units of work is of particular inter- 
est. This book is illustrated with reproductions 
of children’s work and photographs of children 
at work. 


Wriaut, Luia E. A First Grade at Work. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1932. $2.00. 

A record of work done in the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College. Rich in suggestions for the 
selection and development of experiences of in- 
terest and of real value in the education of 
children. 


III. Books on Pictures and Picture Study 


LesTerR, KATHERINE Morais. Great Pictures 
and Their Stories. Mentzer-Bush and Com- 
pany, 1927. Volume 1-3, $.72; Volume 4-8, 
$.80. 

A series of eight readers illustrated in color. 
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Wuitrorp, WILLIAM; LieK, EpNA; AND GRAY, 
WivLuiaM. Art Stories, Book One. Scott Fores- 
man, 1933. $.68. 

The first of a series of art readers for chil- 
dren. This book is attractively illustrated in 
color and would be valuable for mothers as 
well as teachers. 

IV. Books for General Culture 

Co.urns, Rose, AND RiLey, OLIVE M. Art Ap- 
preciation. Harcourt Brace and Company 
1931. $1.80. 

Written for high school and college students 
to assist in developing an appreciation of ma- 
terial in all the fields of art. This book is rich in 
subject matter of interest and value to the lay- 
man. It is well illustrated. 


OppyKE, GeorGe H. Art and Nature Appreci- 
ation. The Maemillan Company, 1932. 
$3.50. 

It acquaints the reader with an understand- 
ing of art principles—the function of line, color, 
and light and dark, thus enabling him to enjoy 
art through making his own analysis. The 
quotations on art by artists which follow each 
chapter are priceless. This book is unique and 
most stimulating. 
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V. 

Everson. Puppet Plays for Children. Becky 
Cardy Company, 1929. $1.00. 
Illustrations in dramatics. 


Background Material for Teachers’ Use 


Hissin, Tuomas. The Carpenter’s Tool Chest. 
Lippincott, 1932. $2.00. 
Story of tools. 
Iunin, Marsuak. Black on White, The 
Books. Lippincott, 1932. $1.50. 
A story, interestingly written for 
children, about the history of records 
making of the early books. 


Inin, Marsuak. What Time Is It, The 
Clocks. Lippincott, 1932. $1.50. 


Story of 


Russian 
and the 


Story of 


WELLING, JANE Betsy. More Color for You, 
Abbott Educational Company, 1927. $1.50, 


eee 


Practical suggestions for giving knowledge of | 


color leading to color appreciation. 


WeyL, Lituian, AND Murpock, 
FRANCES. Making Story Pictures. Art De- 
partment of the Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri, 1930. $1.00. 

Forty illustrated sheets for assistance in mak- 
ing drawings of toys, birds, animals and people. 
WHITE, GweN. Ancient and Modern Dolls. 

The Macmillan Company, 1928. $1.75. 

A picture book of dolls, ancient and rhodern. 


Ke 


(Continued from page 126) 


The mists of daybreak seem 
To paint as with a fairy brush 
A landseape in a dream 


Buson 


We do not wholly discard the old thought 
of “drawing.” We give it new purpose. 
We give help as it is needed throughout the 
grades, so that children may more clearly 
express their ideas. When children find they 
need to draw houses, trees, chairs, tables,. 
in illustrating their stories and activities, 
then they have the “‘purpose”’ which urges 


them on to work on the drawing of these 
forms. 

We do not expect the child in the lower 
grades to have a complete understanding 


of the principles of line, space, and color, 
but the teacher builds her course on their 


Mary { 


— 
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principles and selects her subjects from the 


things of interest to her group. 

Children can understand and express the 
idea of subordination, of rhythm and bal- 
ance long before they understand or use the 
terms. I noted that Professor Cizek would 
often bring out these qualities through 


skillfull questioning. ‘‘This large green 
space seems empty. Were other children 
there?”’ 


We hear that the long-looked-for book by 
Professor Cizek is to be published by Yale 
University some time before the close of 
1934. It will be a tense moment when we 
open the book of this great and kindly 
teacher of little Austrian children, and gain 
new inspiration for our own. 
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NEWS OF THE 


1934 CONVENTION 

Yes, it is time to talk about the 1934 A.C.E. 
convention. The date—May 2-5, 1934. The 
place- Nashville, Tennessee. Headquarters— 
Hermitage Hotel. 

Program plans will definitely follow the sug- 
gestions sent to Headquarters by the Branches 
in answer to the questionnaire that went out 
with the Branch Exchange. Ask your officers if 
they have sent in their convention suggestions. 
If you have suggestions of your own send them 
to Headquarters, also. The Executive Board 
strongly believes that the convention belongs 
to us all, both the responsibility and the enjoy- 
ment. 

The Nashville Convention Committee is 
busy with its plans for the pleasure and the 
comfort of the delegates. Mrs. Elizabeth Oeh- 
mig, the Chairman of the General Convention 
Committee, will attend the meeting of the 
A.C.E. Executive Board in Washington in De- 
cember to assist in making final convention 
plans. 

Miss Baker aT HEADQUARTERS 

Edna Dean Baker, President of the A.C.E., 
spent the seventh of October at Association 
Headquarters. The activities of the office were 
discussed, plans for coming months were made, 
and conferences were held with the representa- 
tives of other organizations. 


A.C.E. Boarp MEETS 


On December 28 and 29 the members of the 
Executive Board of the Association for Child- 
hood Education will meet in Washington, D.C. 
All sessions will be held in the Board room of 
the National Education Association. 

Topics for consideration are: The Nashville 
Convention program, the progress of the work 
of the committees, business affairs of the As- 
sociation and of the magazine, methods that 
will promote closer cooperation between all 
agencies interested in the welfare of children, 
and further plans for meeting present condi- 
tions in the educational world. 

Think over problems that you believe de- 
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serve the attention of the A.C... Board. Miss 
Baker, our President will sincerely welcome 
letters from you calling her attention to them. 


Sr. Louis KINDERGARTEN ANNIVERSARY 


On October twenty-first friends of kinder- 
gartens in St. Louis met together at luncheon to 
celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of the St. 
Louis kindergartens. Dr. Henry F. Gerling and 
the Members of the Board of Education were 
the honor guests. Miss Mary C. MeCulloch 
presided. 

1933 A.C.E. YEARBOOK 

If you are a contributing member of the 
A.C.E. your 1933 Yearbook reached you last 
month. If you are a branch member of the 
A.C.E. your President and Secretary have re- 
ceived copies of the Yearbook. This Yearbook 
is the means by which you may be a well in- 
formed member of your professional organiza- 
tion. Do you want to know about the birthdays 
of your organization? Look under “History.” 
Is it the names of the Board Members that you 
have forgotten? Look in the table of contents 
for ‘“Officers.”” Has the A.C.E. a Branch in 
Dallas? Look under “‘Branches,’”’ and you will 
find the name and address of its President. Is 
there an A.C.E. State Association in South Da- 
kota? Look under “State Association” for in- 
formation. Do you want to be familiar with the 
purposes of the A.C.E.? Read the first part of 
the Constitution. Do you want to discover 
which ‘‘Umbrella”’ the Literature Committee 
is preparing now? Read the report of that Com- 
mittee. Do you need to write to the Chairman 
of the Parental Education Committee for help? 
Look up her report and her name in the Year- 
book. Do you want to know what happened 
at the Denver Convention? Turn to Miss 
Troxell’s reports. Do you wonder how many 
people attended the convention from your 
state? Look at the report of the Committee on 
Credentials and Elections. Have you any doubt 
that the Association needs your dues this year? 
Read the auditor’s report. Are you puzzled 
about a new feature for your Branch program? 
Try a Yearbook Quiz Contest. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


YOUNG CHILDREN IN FRANCE 

Interesting facts concerning the education 
of young children in France are found in a 
article by Mlle. Flayol in a recent issue of 
Child Life, the publication of the Froebel Soci- 
ety and Junior School Association of London. 

In this article Mlle. Flayol writes, ‘‘French 
children, under school age, can attend either a 
nursery school under the Administration of 
Primary Instruction, or a nursery class at- 
tached to a secondary school for boys or for 
girls. All belong to the Ministry of Education. 
There are also a few nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens, due to private enterprise, mostly in 
large towns and industrial centers. At the pres- 
ent time, there is a kindergarten in almost 
every secondary school for girls—at least one 
and at most four in each Department—and one 
or more nursery schools in every town with 
more than 2,000 inhabitants. In towns of under 
2,000 inhabitants there is almost always a nurs- 
ery class attached to one of the schools. Like all 
other public primary schools they are built and 
kept up by the communes. They need not nec- 
essarily be begun, but if they are, they must 
be kept up for at least ten years. The staff is 
appointed and paid by the State and inspected 
by the departmental inspectresses, and the 
general inspectresses of the nursery schools. 

“These schools for the youngest children are 
fairly recent, most of them have been begun 
since the war. At first they were really ‘refuges’ 
for the children who were exposed to the dan- 
gers of the streets, by reason of poverty or 
other incapacity in the home. They have pre- 
served a lively sense of their social réle but they 
have risen steadily to a better and higher con- 
ception of their duty towards the children, 
whose numbers have steadily increased.” 

SUPERINTENDENTS IN CLEVELAND 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will meet in 
Cleveland, February 24—March 1. The Council 
of Childhood Edueation will have a luncheon 
conference on Monday, February 26, and an 
afternoon conference on Wednesday, February 
28. 

The Carter Hotel will be Headquarters for 
the kindergarten-primary group attending the 
meeting. 

Reservations should be made early 
directly with the Hotel. 


and 


A. F. or L. AND KINDERGARTENS 
The American Federation of Labor, in jts 
53d annual convention, Washington, D. C., jp 
October, adopted strong resolutions in favor of 


public education. The general resolution reads 


as follows: ‘‘Resolved, that the American Fed. 


eration of Labor renew its pledge of utmost en. | 
deavor for the protection of education from | 


kindergarten through university, and that it 
call upon all affiliated state and local central 
bodies to fight to the utmost to maintain intaet 
our free public school system in this country,” 

The report of the Executive Council dwelt 
at length on the importance of the educational 
service which the kindergarten performs for the 
child of 4 and 5 years. The Committee on Edy- 
vation reported to the convention most favor. 





ably on this report of the Executive Council in | 


these words: “Your Committee finds itself ip 
complete accord with the statement of the Ex 
ecutive Council regarding the essential value 
of these kindergartens and recommends every 
possible effort be made to preserve this service 
necessary to “starting our future generations 
on the road toward a high type of citizenship.” 
It would be well to draw the attention of loeal 
members of the A. F. of L. to these resolutions, 
Copies may be secured from the American 
Federation of Labor, 9th and Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


P.T.A. KINDERGARTEN CHAIRMAN 

Mrs. Alfred A. Gillette, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., is the new Chairman of Kindergarten 
Extension for the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Mrs. Gillette says: ‘Children 
should be the first concern of the nation. The 
parent-teacher association has pledged itself 
to the support of kindergartens.” 

Invite your local and state chairmen of kin- 
dergarten extension to get into communication 
with Mrs. Gillette as soon as possible. 


Know Your ComMMITTEE 
“During the coming year, the Membership 


Committee hopes to contact teachers of young 
children throughout the U.S. A large task, but 


one that can be done with your help—you who 
know the privileges of membership will render 
a real service by inviting teachers who are not 
members to join the A.C.E.—thus helping 
them further their own professional growth and 
the cause of early childhood.” 

JENNIE WAHLERT, Chairman 
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Announcement of Emergency Nursery Schools 


It has been brought to my attention that young children of preschool age in the homes of 
needy and unemployed parents are suffering from the conditions existing in the homes incident 
to current economic and social difficulties. The educational and health programs of nursery 
schools can aid as nothing else in combatting the physical and mental handicaps being imposed 
upon these young children. 


Furthermore, the nursery school program includes the participation of parents. In this way it 
serves to benefit the child from every point of view and parents'are both relieved from their 
anxieties resulting from the worry of inadequate home provisions for their young children and 
are included in an educational program on an adult level which will raise their morale and that of 
the entire family and the community. 


To supply this need, the rules and regulations of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
may be interpreted to provide work relief wages for qualified and unemployed teachers, and 
other workers on relief who are needed to organize and conduct nursery schools under the con- 
trol of the public school systems. All plans for organizing, locating, and supervising the nursery 
schools shall be subject to the approval of the local superintendents of public schools and of the 
local relief administrators. Food supplies may be provided under the authorization of October 4 
relating to child feeding programs. Completed plans shall be sent to the State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction and to the State Relief Administrators in accordance with State procedures 
to obtain needed authority to proceed. Moneys granted for general relief to each State and those 
specifically designated for work relief in education may be used for this project. 


The National Association for Nursery Education, the Association for Childhood Education and 
the National Council of Parent Education offer assistance to both the public school authorities 
and relief administrators. They may be immediately helpful to you in examining the work relief 
rolls to discover qualified workers for the nursery schools. 


Recognized institutes of research in child development, located throughout the country, stand 
ready to give needed advisory and supervisory services to help safeguard the educational pro- 
gram and assure adequate provisions for the nursery school work. The United States Office of 
Education may be called upon for information and assistance. 


Announcement of this nursery school project will be sent to the superintendents of local and 
State public schools and to the officers of national organizations whose interests would prompt 
them to take the initiative with the local school authorities in starting the work. 


Harry L. Hopkins 


Following a discussion of this announcement at the Toronto conference, a National Advisory 
Committee on Emergency Nursery Schools was formed. This Committee was sponsored by two 
members from each of the sponsoring organizations,—from the Association of Childhood Educa- 
tion, Edna Dean Baker, Barbara Greenwood; from the National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion, Mary Dabney Davis and Grace Langdon; from the National Council of Parent Education, 
Edna M. White, and Ralph Bridgman. Each organization will have a consultation group for its 
two members of the National Committee. 


The National Committee, supplemented by consultation members, met in Washington No- 
vember 10th and 11th and formulated tentative plans for procedure within the several states, 
based upon initial experiments in the States of Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Iowa. As soon 
as these plans have been considered by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and final 
decisions made, an announcement will be given in this journal. 

Mary Dabney Davis 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Editor, ALicE TEMPLE 





-The follow- 
May Hill 


Some New Books for Children. 
ing reviews were contributed by 


Arbuthnot: 


GALL, ALICE, AND ALLEN, GRACE. Can You 
Read It? Oxford Press, 1933. 50 cents. 
After children have learned to read well and 

comfortably, Can You Read It? will be a source 
of amusement to them. It will prove to be a 
good puzzle too, for even this reviewer was at 
a loss now and then. The story is told with 
words, or symbols, or half words and pictures. 
For a moment becomes ‘‘4 a moment’’—TI have 
an enemy becomes “I have an N My.” These 
examples are less amusing than the picture 
words. Shaking is written ‘“‘Sha’’ with a picture 
of a king. Meal is ‘‘M”’ with a picture of an eel. 
Some of the combinations are so baffling that 
older children are called in for help, and they 
in turn cali in the adults, and certain omnis- 
cient adults have gone down in the dust. The 
story concerns General Jeems, a tin soldier, but 
the interest is of the puzzle variety. 


sé 


DALGLIESH, ALICE. America Travels. Macmil- 
lan Co., 1933. $2.00. 

It seems to this reviewer that Alice Dalgliesh 
improves with each new book she writes. The 
Blue Teapot was a great improvement on The 
Wooden Farmer; Relief’s Rocker was a still 
more interesting book than The Blue Teapot, 
and now comes America Travels which is a fas- 
cinating collection of factual material and good 
story telling. From Deborah Travels Alone in 
1820 by stage coach, to the amusing tale of how 
Harvey and Higgins Incorporated developed a 
trucking business from their ponies to automo- 
biles, these travel tales are altogether delight- 
ful. For masculine readers Harvey and Higgins 
will undoubtedly be the favorite, but the story 
of how a little girl, living on a canal boat, man- 
aged to secure a really ravishing bonnet with 
pink rosebuds, will amuse and delight all femi- 
nine hearts. 

In most of these stories Miss Dalgliesh has 
solved the difficult problem of keeping her fac- 
tual content subservient to her plot. The sto- 
ries have action and humor, and her children 
are convincingly alive. Teachers carrying on 


transportation units are going to turn to this 
book with gratitude and the teacher in seareh 
of good stories will appreciate it also. 

The book is illustrated in rather delicate but 
adequate pen and ink sketches by Hildegard 
Woodward. The artist conveys the spirit of the 
tales and in the second part of the book does 
“The Picture Story of Travel’ very beauti- 
fully. Teachers, parents, boys and girls are go- 
ing to enjoy both the content and the pictures 
of this satisfying little book. 


Morrow, Honore, AND SWARTMAN, WILLIAM 
Rs Ship's Monkey. Morrow & Co., 1933. $2.00. 
Of all the delightful animal tales that have 

come along recently, this Ship’s Monkey is the 

most hilarious and exciting. It is fourth and 
fifth grade material probably, but for telling 
purposes the second and third grade children 
are captivated. The reviewer has regaled per- 
sons, from six to eighty-six years old with the 
plot of the story, and all ages have succumbed 
to its charms. After all that is one good test of 

a tale, isn’t it? 

Chabu, the monkey found, was on the edge 
of a jungle, shot through the hip, almost un- 
conscious, being supported and half carried by 
his little wife. Chabu was captured, his wife 
escaped to the jungle and our hero was nursed 
back to health by some sailors whose mascot 
he became. On board ship Chabu was both the 
joy and the pest of the crew. His anties, his 
affectionate disposition and his almost human 
imitation of their ways delighted them, but his 
diabolical propensity for taking things apart 
kept him forever in hot water and disgrace. 

From the beginning of the book, Chabu is 
made as real as any human character. The 
story of how Chabu saved the ship, his reunion 
with his wife, his final solution of the problem 
of divided affections (for his wife and his mas- 
ter) are too good to tell here. The general truth 
of the story is vouched for, but if the end is 
wholly true, then life around Sumatra is better 
than most Chabus can hope for. Anyway it is 
a heart-warming conclusion. 

The setting of life on a sailing vessel makes 
some of the episodes and vocabulary difficult 
for children. A little explanation, however, will 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


clear up the obscurities and the fun of Ship’s 
Monkey will swing elementary children along 
enthusiastically from chapter to chapter. This 
js an irresistible book and the bright colored 
pictures by Gordon Grant add to its gaiety. 


SewELL, HELEN. Blue Barns. Macmillan Co., 

1933. $1.75. 

Blue Barns contains some of Helen Sewell’s 
most beautiful drawings. This is a picture book 
of ducks. The little narrative that accompanies 
the picture is too slight to hold attention as a 
story. Interest lies in the illustrations and from 
the art standpoint the book is very beautiful. 


UNTERMEYER, Louis. Chip: My Life and 

Times. Harcourt Brace, 1933. $1.75. 

Chip is the autobiography of a lovable rascal 
of a chipmunk “per Louis Untermeyer.”’ The 
scribe tells us that the story is fact as he ob- 
served it and admits that he himself caught 
Chip in babyhood, raised him in the canary’s 
cage, aided his escape, observed his difficulties 
in getting adjusted to wild life, and finally saw 
him mated and settled down. 

Up to this point, the story is convincing in 
spite of the artificiality of being told in the first 
person. However, after Chip’s wife is gone, and 
Chip ‘‘turns criminal,” the story loses its re- 
ality. The mischievous antics of chipmunks 
and squirrels are true enough and might be 
made as amusing and valid as the first part of 
the book, but when Mr. Untermeyer introduces 
the gangster theme and makes Chip the super- 
mind, the Al Capone of an animal gangland, 
the story ceases to ring true and much of its 
charm is destroyed. 

The pen and ink sketches by Vera Neville 
are charming. They convey the roguish, be- 
guiling qualities of the chipmunk to perfection. 
Chip the baby, following his mother’s tail, 
Chip the hero, carrying warm down for his 
wife’s winter nest, Chip sleeping the sleep of 
the thoroughly gorged—every picture is a de- 
light to the eye and a boon to the story. 

One can but hope children’s literature is not 
going to be afflicted with the gangland theme. 
One also wishes Mr. Untermeyer would not 
read human motives and emotions into his 
animals. Chip as an active, pilfering rogue 
would be sufficiently entertaining. Chip turned 
criminal is regrettable. 


Dup.arx, GeEorGE. Gaston and Josephine. Ox- 
ford Press, 1933. $2.00. 
Reviews of this book will probably be as 
different as the reviewers themselves. One 
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discriminating judge of children’s books con- 
sidered it suitable and delicious nonsense for 
preschool children. Another considered the hu- 
mor purely adult. Another dismissed it as too 
unimportant to consider. There is no doubt 
that it will appeal to adults, both by way of 
the pictures and the text; so a consideration 
of its place in children’s reading seems essen- 
tial. 

It is a picture story of two French pigs, Gas- 
ton and Josephine, who leave their little French 
farm to travel alone to visit their cousins in 
America. They eat in a French diner, stay in 
an hotel in Paris, go to the zoo and the Opera, 
have a misadventure and nearly miss their 
boat, set sail at last, save the boat by squeak- 
ing in place of the broken siren and are wel- 
comed by the mayor of New York and given 
the keys of the city. Such is the story. 

The pictures are brightly colored but have 
some of the caricature quality of our comic 
strips. The faces of these two pigs are singu- 
larly inexpressive as compared with the inim- 
itable humor of Leslie Brooke’s pigs (see Ring 
o’ Roses) or even our most recent cinema gem 
The Three Pigs of Walt Disney. Moreover, 
Gaston and Josephine are usually drawn as 
pig-children, but in the Paris hotel, the Opera 
and several deck pictures, they are costumed 
as adults. 

There are two good jokes in the book which 
children will appreciate. The first of these is 
when the lost pocketbook is found in the pouch 
of the shame-faced kangaroo. The second is the 
picture of Gaston and Josephine up in the 
crow’s nest squeaking lustily in place of the 
ship’s siren, while a sailor feeds them hot, milk 
to keep them from getting hoarse. In spite of 
these episodes, the appeal of the book is chiefly 
adult. 


Haver, Berta, AND Eimer. Whiffy McMann. 

Oxford Press, 1933. 75 cents. 

Here is a pleasant little narrative for the 
first grade. It is primarily a picture book, but 
the text that accompanies Whiffy’s pictures is 
simple enough for the primary to read. Whiffy 
is a kitten of independent character but his ad- 
venture in climbing so high that it takes the 
fire department to get him down, leads him to 
increased appreciation of his good bed at home. 
Not an important book as literature but satis- 
fying material for young readers. 


GaLL, Atice Crew, AND Crew, Fiemine H. 
Ringtail. Oxford Press, 1933. $1.50. 
In the year since Wagtail was published, it 
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has proved to be as popular with children as its 
beauty of theme and treatment deserve. Now 
Ringtail has appeared by the same authors. It 
is also a fine study of a special group of wild 
creatures; this time, racoons and life in the 
forest. 

The story of Ringtail is written in the third 
person and is an authentic study of racoon life. 
There is little or no yielding to the temptation 
of reading human motives and emotions into 
animal behavior. Ringtail’s activities are ob- 
jectively reported and even his conversations 
with other animals express for the most part 
racoon-like curiosities and bewilderments. 


Ringtail is simpler than Wagtail. Second 
grade children can grasp it all; whereas Wagtail 
was more fully enjoyed in the third and fourth 
grades. The format of the book is not quite as 
subtly beautiful as its predecessor but in its 
strong autumn browns and blacks, it makes a 
striking companion volume to Wagtail’s deli- 
cate, spring greens. It should be noticed also 
that Ringtail is less expensive than Wagtail 
and yet is beautiful in paper, type and illustra- 
tion. The spirited brown, black and white pic- 
tures are by James Reid. 

The authors have followed the same seasonal 
pattern they used in Wagtail and the young 
racoon is carried through his first year of life. 
The book begins with early summer and ends 
with, 


“For safe and warm inside their den, they 
lay close together in the darkness. 

The Coming of the Cold was here. It was 
time for them to sleep.” 


The cycle of the seasons is a useful pattern for 
teachers of young children, especially as Mrs. 
Gall and Mr. Crew build into their stories a 
wealth of details. This pattern can, however, 
grow monotonous with too many repetitions. 

Ringtail’s adventures are chiefly of an ex- 
ploratory type and by way of them, readers 
meet the various denizens of the woods, learn 
their habits and the dangers that continually 
beset them. Through the Muskrat, Ringtail 
experiences vicariously the horrors of traps and 
later he himself witnesses the havoc wrought 
by the hunter and his dog. The sense of the 
continual danger in which wild creatures live 
is clearly drawn but not over-emphasized or 
sentimentalized by the authors. Indeed, Mrs. 
Gall and Mr. Crew write their animal tales 
with a sympathy, artistry and validity that is 
as rare as it is delightful. 
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Youmans, EvEANor. Cinder. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1933. $1.00. 


A librarian tells me that each year the chij- 
dren demand new dog stories and she is hard 
pressed to obtain enough good ones. Cinder jg 
a humorous account of a black and tan ter. 
rier’s eventful life. He gets carried down stream 
in a flood, has a successful stage career, and 
finally makes a dramatic and hilarious appear- 
ance at his master’s wedding. 

The story is simply told, without sentimen- 
tality. Cinder holds your interest throughout 
his adventures and third grade children will 
chuckle appreciatively at his triumphs. 


SuaimoTo, Curyono. Japanese Holiday Picture 
Tales. Stokes, 1933. $1.50. 


Here is a beautiful and needed book on Jap- 


— 





anese customs and folk tales. Teachers of see- | 


ond, third and fourth grades have come to ap- 
preciate the possibilities of a Japanese unit. 
Japan is not only rich in art and literature, but 
also has a family life that emphasizes courtesy, 
gentleness and affection. This book will be a 
delightful source of information and enjoyment 
both for the children and the teacher. 

The twelve folk tales include a droll called 
“The Bear and the Leak,’’ the Japanese Hop- 
o’-My-Thumb, known as “‘One Inch Fellow” — 
the familiar ‘‘Tongue-Cut-Sparrow” and a 
touching tale of how a lost child found his 
mother. The stories are for third and fourth 
grades, rather than for first or second. The pen 
and ink sketches by another Japanese are de- 
lightful. The book needs a glossary for un- 
familiar words and a note concerning the au- 
thor and artist. This is a fine addition to our 
folk literature. 


GacG, Wanpba. A BC Bunny. Coward McCann, 
1933. $2.00. 


This is the gem of all A B C books, both in 
content and art. A more delightful series of 
pictures and verses to introduce the child to 
the world of letters has never been devised. 
Woodcuts have seemed perilously near being 
over done, but these woodcuts are so lively, so 
full of action and sheer beauty that they are in 
a class by themselves. Excellent as the pictures 
were in Millions of Cats, they gave no indica- 
tion of the power and poetry of these pictures. 

This A B C series carries a story in verse 
form that has continuity and sense, unlike 
most A B C books. Moreover, the little rhymed 
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captions have considerable charm in them- 
selves. 


“F for Frog—He’s fat and funny 
‘Looks like rain,’ said he to Bunny. 
G for Gale! H for Hale! 
Hippity hop goes Bunny’s tail.”’ 


To this reviewer, Miss Gag’s book is the classic 
of all A B C adventures and threatens to be 
forever the most satisfying and delightful 
ABC book for young children. The only pity is 
that it could not be less expensive. 
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Rand MeNally, Ten Cent Books. Hsop’s Fa- 
bles, Favorites from Mother Goose. 

In this period of expensive books, it is re- 
assuring to come upon two really beautiful ten 
cent store books from Rand McNally, 4sop’s 
Fables and Favorites from Mother Goose. These 
contain selections from their more complete 
editions. The selections are good, the type is 
large and clear, the pictures are beautiful, es- 
pecially in the 4sop. Milo Winter has never 
done better animals than the ones in the Fables 
and Blanche Fisher Wright is responsible for 
the delightful illustrations in Mother Goose. 


Radio Program 


The attention of our readers is called to a series of radio programs 
broadeast over a nationwide network of The National Broadcasting 


Company 


Sunday Evenings 6:30-7:00 P.M. EST 


From the headquarters buildings of The National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., under the personal direction of Florence Hale, 


radio chairman, N.E.A. 


Our AMERICAN SCHOOLS , 


December 3- 


‘Public Responsibility for Education” 


Thomas N. McCarter, President, Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey, Newark, N. J. 


and 


Dr. Paul R. Mort, Director, School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


December 10- 


“What Are We Doing to Remove Illiteracy” 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Chairman, National Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy, Washington, D. C. 


December 17 
ciation 


Christmas Greetings from the National Education Asso- 


Dr. J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, N.E.A., Washington, 


D.C. 


Speaker to be announced 


& 


oe 


“Utilizing the Outlook,” a splendid contribution to this issue of 
Childhood Education written by Ida Vetting, will be in- 
cluded in the January issue. 
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Design, published in the interests of the 
Decorative Arts by the Department of Fine 
Arts of Ohio State University, has been run- 
ning a series of articles by Emmy Zweybriick of 
Vienna. The one in the June issue is of special 
interest to workers with young children be- 
cause it deals with Children’s Festival Designs. 
The author tells us that it is now “almost a 
a duty to keep all the holidays that are apt to 
fill our hearts with gaiety and fresh hope for 
the future and stimulate our courage for the 
battle of life.’’ It is well known that the inter- 
est that springs from holidays makes them a 
vitalizing force in a program of school activi- 
ties. She says that to really enter into a cele- 
bration of a festival one must “become as a 
child again that believes in the divine myster- 
ies of which the festivals are symbols.” By 
festivals she means “‘the feasts of the Christian 
ecclestiastical year—but then in a wider sense, 
also the festivals which mark the most impor- 
tant events of rural life.’”’” Of the community 
value of such celebrations, she writes, “Now 
if all those who assemble to celebrate a festival 
are guided by the same spirit and absorbed by 
one great idea, their mood will rise above mere 
merriment and become serene happiness.”’ 
Following such participation she finds her 
children “‘very ready to represent in some art 
form their experience.” 

Two types of problems emerge: ‘‘Firstly the 
drawing and painting of pictures which render 
the scenes witnessed and express the enthusi- 
asm of the young hearts, and secondly the 
manufacturing of objects which symbolize the 
respective holidays as cribs for Christmas eve, 
fancy costumes for a carnival, and gaudy toys 
for a country fair.”’ She tells how the birth of a 
baby in a family may be felt as a family festival 
and utilized as a stimulus for the creation of an 
art form, and of how valuable it is from a peda- 
gogical point of view to have an occasion for 
the children to work together on some such 
gift. “It teaches the children to subordinate 
themselves to one great idea and contribute to 
the best of their abilities to a common work. 
They are obliged to give up their personal in- 
terests and become modest and sociable.’ The 
different holidays which she advocates cele- 


a 


brating are enumerated with some description 
of what is done. There are both agreements 
and differences with a similar list which might 
be made in this country. 

We find, of course, New Year’s Day, Easter, 
Harvest Fairs, May Day, and Christmas Eye. 
Less familiar are Carnival Day, Ascension, 
Whitsuntide, and Corpus Christi Feast, and 
Advent. Santa Claus is a familiar friend but 
Santa Claus Day is new to us. Of it, she says, 
“Santa Claus Day is one of the favorite festi- 
vals of our children. On December fifth, they 
put their well blacked shoes in the windows, 
that have been lined with crimson tissue paper. 
On the next morning they find them filled with 
sweetmeats, apples, nuts, prunes, and all sorts 
of knickknacks that make young hearts happy. 
The figures of the Krampus and the Nikolo are 
never missing. The Krampus, a devil, who 
punishes the naughty children, is made of 
black fur with a red tongue, a rattling chain, 
and a rod. The Nikolo (Santa Claus) a benevo- 
lent spirit who rewards the good children, is 
represented in the shape of a bishop, with a 
long white beard of cotton wool, a crozier, and 
a bag of candies.’’ Summing up the value of 
the holidays and their observance she says: 
“Thus all the year round the festivals with 
their picturesque emblems and their cheerful 
impressions offer an inexhaustible source of 
artistic problems to our junior pupils and never 
are the bustle and animation in my classes 
greater nor my pupils more delighted and skill- 
ful and my work as a teacher more pleasant 
and successful than on the eve of a holiday.” 

In the September issue of the same journal 
the same author writes on Stencilling Revived 
As An Art School Activity. Of this medium 
she says: 

“The technique of stencilling is very old. 

It was frequently practised in former times, 

but banal and absurd application has 

greatly prejudiced it in the last decades of 
the 19th century. However, almost every 
antiquated, half forgotten technique may 
yield novel and even very interesting effects, 
provided it is revived and developed in the 
right spirit. Especially in the instruction of 
juveniles such techniques play an important 
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and difficult to handle it may seem in the be- 
ginning, will by and by work miracles by 
offering to the young minds a large scope 
for attractive experiments. The attempts of 
us art teachers on this line are nearly always 
| rewarded by delightful results. I myself have 
been employing the stencil technique for 
several years in my school and I am rather 
fond of it, for it has furnished me with a 
great deal of valuable material. I appreciate 
also its educational qualities. It forces the 
students to work slowly, deliberately and 
correctly for many hours, keeping them all 
the while in perfectly good humor and in full 
swing.” 


art, as every material, however unwonted 
| 
; 





A special use for this type of art work is de- 
scribed as follows: 





“Another reason why I have welcomed 
and adopted the good old stencil technique 
in my school is that it enabled me to print— 
even with my junior pupils—small editions 
of picture-books. It is really great fun for 
children to make a book all by themselves, 
from beginning to end. And I have always 
found it most helpful, especially in children’s 
classes, to have pupils create objects which 
can be used in everyday life, because the 
practical value of their achievements makes 
them feel proud and spurs them on.” 


She gives a number of practical suggestions as 
to what is done and how it is accomplished, 
and sums up thus: 

“Finally I will repeat that I consider the 
technique of stencilling a splendid means to 
keep the students’ interest alive, stimulate 
their imagination and offer them opportuni- 
ties for the development of their manual 
skill. Moreover it accustoms them to pa- 
tience, accuracy and perseverance—so many 
excellent qualities which are needed in art 

| as well as in life.” 


ee 





Both articles are charmingly illustrated both 
in color and in black and white. 


School Arts devotes its September issue to 
American Art and as we might expect from 
this topic much attention is given to Indian 
} art. Writing under the title Our First American 
Artists, Pedro J. Lemos, Director of the Stan- 
ford Museum of Fine Arts and Art Gallery 
gives some interesting and valuable material. 





He tells us that his reason for ranking the In- 
dians not only as “‘the first in art today but 
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also for feeling that they are the ‘last word’ in 
American art.” It is because he believes ‘‘sin- 
cerity, direct expression, and relation of art to 
everyday life” are the qualifications of art. He 
writes of Pueblo Pottery, Blanket Weaving, 
The Navajo Silversmith, and Pictures in Sand, 
Hopi Dolls And How They Came To Be, and 
Indian Dance Painting, stressing the art val- 
ues in each. A quotation from a Navajo Night 
Chant is used by the author to give us some 
idea of their sense of beauty. It closes thus: 


“In beauty I walk, 

With beauty before me— 

With beauty behind me— 

With beauty below me- 

With beauty all around me 
—I walk 

It is finished in beauty 

It is finished in beauty.”’ 


If one wishes to make the practical use of 
Indian art which is suggested by later ar- 
ticles in this same magazine it is well to be 
steeped in a sense of its true art values by such 
an article as this. 

Elise Reid Boylston, Assistant Supervisor of 
Art in Atlanta, Georgia, writes on Indian Life 
Stimulates Creative Work in the Schoolroom. 
Her article is well illustrated with pictures and 
in summary she says, “‘There is no end to the 
possibilities of stirring to action a would-be 
Indian’s creative ability; and there is certainly 
no dearth of uses to which the results may ulti- 
mately be put, for inspiration and perspiration 
go hand in hand when the teacher says the 
word, ‘Indians’.”’ 

There are a number of other articles filled 
with practical suggestions on Indians, such as 
Indian Costumes; A Cheese Box Becomes a 
Tom-tom; An Indian Story in the Schoolroom; 
and Two Useful Toys from Indian Legends. 


In Education for September, E. Leigh Mudge 
of the Edinboro State Teachers College writes 
on Art As An Avocation. The author believes 
that with our increasing leisure it becomes 
highly important that a wide variety of avoca- 
tions be developed so that all tastes and capaci- 
ties are cared for. His own is painting and he 
believes it should be encouraged because ‘‘it 
contributes to the supreme fine art—the art of 
living.’”’ He gives the following as valuable ele- 
ments that he himself has discovered in it—an 
appeal ‘‘to a natural interest in representative 
activity”; a development of ‘‘a new appreci- 
ation of beauty’’; an experience that ‘opens 
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new doors into the exhibitions and galleries’’; 
and an opportunity for outdoor activity in 
sketching trips. Finally he says, ‘“‘Let each of 
us have a vocation that interests and holds us 
to our useful tasks, and also an avocation that 
broadens and enriches the life of the soul; a 
vocation that contributes to the needs of the 
world and an avocation through which we can 
gain strength and vision and the animating 
touch of the Infinite.” 

In the same journal Charles R. Rounds of 
the State Teachers College at Trenton writes 
on A Theatre for Children. He describes what 
he calls ‘‘a very interesting and significant ex- 
periment in the field of drama” conducted at 
Stoneham, Massachusetts. This has been so 
successful and so much interest has been shown 
in it that he believes it is worth being written 
up. He tells us ““The moving spirit in the enter- 
prise is Miss Beverly F. Frietag,”’ a fourth 
grade teacher. After giving the background of 
her training and experience he quotes her as 
to her own beliefs about children’s plays as 
follows; ‘‘People are working nobly to supply 
food and clothing for our children, but in this 
good work we must not overlook the need of 
the children for expression through proper 
channels. There must be an outlet for these 
little minds that are continually hearing only 
of rigid economy. It is our plan to give a series 
of four plays this year and seven or eight plays 
next year. The purpose of this children’s the- 
atre is to provide our children with wholesome 
entertainment at their own interest level and 
to give them an opportunity to express them- 
selves in drama under proper guidance.”’ Every 
child in the school is eligible—this means from 
Grade one through Junior High School, and 
one interesting feature is that the leading 
réles are given to different children in each 
play for the purpose of having “every child ex- 
perience the feel of the lead as well as to feel 
the necessity of perfect cooperation of the 
minor parts in the making of a successful per- 
formance.”’ One interesting practical detail is 
that the theatre stands all the expenses so that 
no child will have to forego the pleasure of be- 
coming a member because of the expense of 
costumes.”’ The plan of organization is given, 
and a list of the plays which have been pro- 
duced. Finally the author concludes that the 
necessary essentials for such a successful enter- 
prise are four; “First, some enthusiastic in- 
dividual with special training and preparation 
who is willing to devote time and energy; sec- 
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ond, wisdom in the selection of plays; third, 
unified school support; fourth, community 
readiness and interest and support.” Finally he 
says, “John Galsworthy once said, ‘Happiness 
consists in complete absorption in what you 
are doing.’ When a community meets these 
conditions, a children’s theatre gives it every 
opportunity of finding happiness.” 

In the magazine Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, A. P. Twogood of Newton, 
Iowa, writes in the October issue a historical 
sketch of industrial education. Because of the 
attack which economic conditions have brought 
on schools generally and particularly upon 
what are considered innovations in school 
practices, this author thinks it will be worth 
while to “review our history a bit in order to 
see the historical background of our present 
industrial-arts and vocational training.’”’ So he 
finds that it is as old as history, practically the 
whole of the education of children among prim- 
itive peoples. Among the Greeks Craftsman- 
ship of a high order was developed but limited 
to slaves; the Romans did not value crafts but 
did specialize, while ‘‘among the Jews labor was 
looked upon as a religious duty and the Talmud 
contains many passages emphasizing this 
point.” 

A further development of appreciation came 
in the early Christian monasteries and artistic 
and beautiful manuscripts were made. Outside 
the monasteries education was almost entirely 
by apprenticeship. Some interesting quota- 
tions from a pamphlet printed in 1647 are 
given, showing the author says, ‘‘the similarity 
of our modern concepts of industrial arts with 
those of some of the educators of history.” It 
is entitled The Advice of W. P. to Mr. Samuel 
Hartlib for the Advancement of Some Particu- 
lar Parts of Learning. Among his reasons for 
giving industrial arts subjects a place in the 
school are these; ‘‘they will be less liable to be 
cheated by artificers (intelligent consumer ob- 
jective). It will keep them from worse occasions 
of spending their time and their estates (avoca- 
tional or hobby objective). They, being able to 
make experiments themselves, may do it with 
less cost, and more care, than others will do 


‘it for them (creative objective).’’ The paren- 


theses give the modern term for the same 
thought given recognition. His final commen- 
tary is ‘‘Thus, it is possible to see that the in- 
dustrial-arts and vocational training which 
school patrons are inclined to look upon as 
something new, is really old.” 
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What Does a Child’s Play With Blocks Sig- 
nify? Teachers of nursery school and Kinder- 
garten children may read with interest of a 
recent study from the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare of the University of Minnesota which 
offers, a scale’ for measuring achievement in 
construction and manipulation. So often a 
teacher feels that some child in her group has 
marked constructive ability; again, in the case 
of another child, the teacher may feel that he 
is accomplishing far less that might be expected 
at his age,—and yet she may hesitate to express 
her feelings in a definite statement for fear of 
being mistaken. With such a scale as this study 
offers, a teacher may be enabled to guide her 
children with much more assurance. 

The children whose block constructions were 
used to build up this scale were 44 in number, 
ranging in ages from approximately two to six 
years. The procedure with each child was to 
take him in to a room where he found on a 
platform, a set of 84 blocks. He was told to 
build anything with these blocks that he chose, 
and no suggestions were given to him as to what 
to build or how to build it. If the child did not 
say spontaneously what he was building, he 
was asked when he had finished. Each child 
was given 30 minutes for his building and 
was given a warning of three or four minutes 
before the time was finally up. 

Then when the child had left the room photo- 
graphs were taken of what he had constructed 
and these pictures (two for each child), were 
mounted on small cards. These cards were sub- 
mitted to 109 adults for rating, and as a result 
of these ratings the scale was built. The judges 
were asked to rate the constructions at two 
separate times. At one time the rating was re- 
quested to be made on the basis of whether or 
not the child seemed to have a plan and, if he 
did, whether or not he achieved his plan. At 
the second time the judges were asked to rate 
the constructions on the basis of their sym- 
metry of design and the children’s care in 
placing the blocks. There was found to be a 
positive correlation of .81+.04 between the 

1 Bailey, Marjorie W. ‘‘A Scale of Block Constructions for 


Young Children.” in Child Development, Vol. IV, June, 1933, 
121-139. 


first and second rating, using these two dif- 
ferent criteria. But although this fairly close 
relationship was found between the two sets of 
judgments, the author believes that there were 
enough differences to justify construction of 
separate scales for each criterion. 

The author also found that the ability to 
plan and to carry out a plan increases with 
age. Also as age increases she believes that the 
designs made tend to be more symmetrical and 
that the blocks are placed more carefully. 

The possible values of these scales for the 
classroom teachers seem to me to be: 


1. To see, in the case of a group of children 
having a fairly wide age range, whether 
the older children are really progressing 
and are achieving constructions of higher 
rank than the younger children. 

2. To find out whether certain of the ablest 
children are working, most of the time, up 
to the level of their own ability. 

3. To find out how the least gifted children 
compare in accomplishment with others 
of their ages. 

4. To see whether there are some children 
who are failing to progress as much as 
one might expect. 

5. To see whether the children being studied 
are becoming more scattered or more pur- 
poseful as the months go on. 


It is to be hoped that Miss Bailey will con- 
tinue work on her scale and develop norms 
for its use which are based on a large number 
of children’s performances. 


What Are the Purposes of Education in Art? 
A paper? which is largely descriptive but which 
gives in part the results of previous research 
in the field of art education is to be found in a 
recent issue of the British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology. It was prepared at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

In this paper the author points out that the 
aim of art education is two-fold: to develop 
the means of expression by executive training, 

2 Dickson, T. Elder. ‘‘The Criterion of Accuracy in Repre- 


sentational Art.’’ in The British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology. Vol. III, Part II, June, 1933, 170-182. 
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and to stimulate the growth of such sympathy 
and sensitiveness as may lead to the apprecia- 
tion of art. In the past the first of these two 
aspects of art education has been stressed much 
more than the second. “Despite the growth of 
knowledge concerning the nature of the art 
activity, representational drawing (the art of 
reproducing as accurately as possible on paper 
or canvass the supposed appearance of things 
as observed from a particular point of view) 
occupies the principal place in the present 
practice of art education.”’ “From the 
point of view of art education there appears to 
be no justification for the teaching of repre- 
sentational drawing. Based upon skill of hand 
and scientific observation, it is fundamentally 
not an artistic but a scientific activity. Literal 
accuracy can only be secured by scientifically 
analyzing the visible appearance of things... . 
Such a process is incompatible with artistic 
expression.” 

The author then goes on to indicate his 
opinion, based somewhat upon research in- 
vestigations of other writers, that to insist so 
much as is commonly done to-day upon graphic 
execution by all the children in our schools 
tends to harm the child. For this insistence 
may obscure the true aesthetic and educational 
significance of craftwork and the importance 
of developing appreciation of the beautiful by 
other means than practical training. 

How Do Children Learn the Use of Money? 
An interesting study’ is published in a current 
magazine on children’s use of money. 

The children studied numbered 202, and were 
found in the fifth through the twelfth grades in 
a small but representative mid-western town: 


’ Hanson, Rose L. ‘‘An Investigation of Children's Use of 
Money.” in Child Development, Vol. IV, March, 1933, 50-54, 


(continued from page 117) 

Schmoe, Floyd W.: A Picture Map ‘‘Seattle’s Na- 
tural and Educational Resources.’? Address 
author and artist, c/o Puget Sound Academy 
of Science, State Museum, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 


Staples, Frank A. Director: League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts, 276 North Main Street, 
Concord, N. H. Organized to help the people of 
New Hampshire spend their leisure time in a 
profitable way by means of home industries. 


Stevens, Bertha: Child and Universe. John Day 
Co. These pages give us “‘the oneness, order 
and beauty of the cosmos.”’ 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


1. The purpose of the study was explained 
to each home room teacher in a personal 
interview. 

2. A preliminary questionnaire was prepared 
and mailed to these teachers. 

3. These teachers distributed the question- 
naires among the children. 

4. Personal interviews were held with a large 
number of the children. 


The findings of the study are as follows: 

1. No significant relationship seemed to 
exist between the children having money 
to control and the occupation of their 
parents. 

2. No relationship between the age of the 
child and the gravity of an allowance wag 
found. 

3. No relationship existed between the 
amount of allowance received and the 
educational progress of the child. 

4. Thirty-three per cent of these children re- 
ceived allowances (twenty-three per cent 
of the boys and forty-four per cent of the 
girls had allowances). 

5. Little opportunity was provided for ex- 
periencing borrowing or lending under 
parental supervision. 

6. More provision was made for boys than 
for girls to learn investment principles, 

7. More boys than girls were provided with 
earning opportunities. 

8. Only one-half of these children were en- 
couraged to budget their incomes. 

9. The parents did not make a general prae- 
tice of increasing responsibility as the 
child’s income increased. 


(continued from page 133) 
whirl first forward then backward several times. 
It will be found that his performance is facilitated: 
1. By the steadiness of the frame. 
2. By the lack of friction where the nails rest 
on top of the uprights. 
. By the good balance between body and legs 
of Tom. 
By good balance between Tom and the 
weight on the string. 

In any problem related to mechanical toys, 
whether the facts are discovered independently 
by the pupil or through suggestions from instruc- 
tors, the information has meaning and lasting 
value because it comes through a practical situa- 
tion. 
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